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HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Vor. X, No. 1 June, 1923 


THE PROGRESS AND POSSIBILITIES OF MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY HISTORY * 


The dominant concept of the value of history at the present 
time is that of orientation. The representatives of the Ameri- 
can historical association on the joint commission on the presen- 
tation of the social studies have recently expressed this concept 
as follows: ‘‘History places, and helps to explain successive 
stages in the development of mankind. It constantly extends 
backward the memory of living men and gives them a sense of 
perspective to aid them in forming their judgments on contem- 
porary affairs. In the light of history our most valued social 
possessions are seen to be deeply rooted in the past but the 
world is viewed as undergoing a continuous process of adjust- 
ment and change.’’ If this concept is true as applied to the 
subject matter of history, it would seem to be equally applicable 
to historical work itself; that is, if we are to understand the 
present situation and tendencies and the possibilities for the 
future in the field of history, it is necessary to look backward and 
observe the developments in the past. 

A comprehensive review of past activities in the field of Mis- 
sissippi valley history is not possible within the limits of this ad- 
dress, but our purpose may be served to some extent by noting 
certain lines of development during comparatively recent years. 
Until about a generation ago professional students of history 
manifested little interest in state and local and even sectional 
history. They were wont to confine their attention to national 
and international affairs and to consign these other fields to the 
antiquarian. The historical societies of the Mississippi valley, 


1 This paper was read as the presidential address at the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Mississippi valley historical association at Oklahoma City, March 29, 1923. 
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with one or two exceptions, were largely antiquarian institu- 
tions, performing, it is true, a valuable service for posterity in 
collecting and preserving some of the materials for the history of 
their communities, but having little conception of the scientific 
method in history. Largely as a result of the work of Professor 
Turner, with its emphasis on the importance of the frontier, of 
sectionalism, and of social and economic forces in the develop- 
ment of the American people, this situation has been materially 
altered. Realizing that the history of the people — social his- 
tory — must be based upon a study of them in their local com- 
munities, the professional students in our colleges and univer- 
sities have more and more recognized state and local history as 
suitable fields for scholarly research, while the societies have 
shown an inclination to recognize historical work as a profession 
requiring special training for its effective practice, instead of as 
an avocation suitable for the retired politician or journalist. 
As a result of this rapprochement of these two elements in the 
field of Mississippi valley history, there has been a marked in- 
crease in their codperation with each other; and this has im- 
proved the quality and increased the quantity of their work. 
The Mississippi valley historical association itself is at the same 
time a result of this movement and a prominent factor in its 
development. 

At the fourth annual meeting of this association twelve years 
ago, I had the privilege of reading a paper entitled ‘‘Some mate- 
rials for the social history of the Mississippi valley in the nine- 
teenth century.’’* The point of view of this paper was that, if 
the scope of history is to be broadened to include all the activi- 
ties of the people, ‘‘a corresponding broadening of the sources 
from which history is to be written is necessary’’; and attention 
was called to certain classes of material of which little use had 
then been made. It is not likely that this paper had any ap- 
preciable effect upon the progress of historical activities, for 
most of the workers in the field probably were unaware of its 
existence. It may be permissible, however, to recall some of 
the suggestions included therein, as a means of indicating the 
progress which has been made in certain directions since that 
time. 


2 Mississippi valley historical association, Proceedings, 1910-1911, pp. 139-151. 
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The first class of material referred to was election statistics, 
and the statement was made that ‘‘in some states, and presum- 
ably in every state of the Mississippi valley, an official manu- 
seript record of all returns of elections is preserved in the office 
of the seeretary of state.’’ The writer now knows that such 
official records have by no means been preserved in all the states, 
but the lack can be supplied to some extent from unofficial 
sources. The suggestion was made that these statistics should 
be made ‘‘available to scholars by the publication of accurate 
compilations together with maps illustrating all the more im- 
portant elections.’’ Since then such a compilation has been 
made for the state of Illinois, and it is understood that it will 
be published in the near future by the Illinois state historical 
library. For no other state, however, so far as is known, has 
anything of this sort been attempted. 

Attention was next called to the importance of population 
statistics and the desirability of constructing series of popula- 
tion maps ‘‘in which the townships or other small divisions 
should be taken as units.’’ The inadequacy of the published 
census statistics for the early periods, especially those of state 
censuses, was pointed out, and the publication of original sched- 
ules, when they have been preserved, was suggested. The value 
of nativity statistics for the study of the composition of the 
population of any given region is obvious, but unfortunately 
such statistics were not collected by the federal census before 
1850. The suggestion was made, however, that by starting with 
the names of heads of families as preserved in the original sched- 
ules, it might be possible ‘‘to secure information about a suffi- 
ciently large proportion of the inhabitants of a district to make 
possible reliable generalizations as to the nativity, or former 
residence, of the people of that district.’’ Something of this 
sort has been attempted for Illinois in 1818, the year of admis- 
sion to the union, on the basis of manuscript schedules of a 
census of that year, and the results are embodied in one of the 
volumes published by the Illinois centennial commission.’ So 
far as is known no publication of census schedules for any of the 
states of the valley has been undertaken as yet; but the atten- 


8Solon J. Buck, Illinois in 1818 (I'inois centennial publications, introductory 
vol. — Springfield, 1917), 93-96. 
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tion of many of the state historical agencies has been called 
recently to the schedules of early federal censuses in Washing- 
ton and some of them are securing photostatie copies of such as 
pertain to their communities. Publication will doubtless follow 
in the course of time. 

The historical value and the condition of county archives in 
the Mississippi valley was another subject dealt with in the 
paper; and greater attention to the problem of their preserva- 
tion, compilation of detailed inventories, and ultimate ‘*‘publica- 
tion of some of the older and more important of the local ree- 
ords’’ were advocated. Here again Illinois has led the way with 
the compilation and publication a few years ago of such an in- 
ventory of the county archives of that state.‘ One state outside 
the valley — California — has followed the example,’ and for 
one state in the valley a similar inventory of the archives of 
about one quarter of the counties has been compiled but not 
yet published. Little improvement is apparent in the care of 
material of this sort; but one state — Colorado — has published, 
through its university, a volume of Historical collections com- 
posed mainly of selections from the early records of one of its 
counties.° 

The importance of the records of the occupation of land as an 
index to the westward movement was also pointed out. ‘‘It is 
certain,’’ the paper stated, ‘‘that there are records in existence 
by means of which the date of entry of every legal subdivision 
of the public lands could be obtained and on the basis of this 
information it would be possible to construct county maps, 
which might afterwards be consolidated into state maps, show- 
ing just what lands passed into private hands during each year 
or each five years or decade as might prove feasible.’’ The 
records of the general land office at Washington, land records 
in state and county archives, records of land grant railroads, 
and even those of abstract offices were suggested as possible 
sources of the necessary information. A map of ‘‘Lands en- 
tered in Illinois’? prior to January 1, 1819, published in the 


4 Theodore C. Pease, The county archives of Illinois (Illinois historical collections, 
vol. 12 — Springfield, 1915). 

5 Owen C. Coy, Guide to the county archives of California (Sacramento, 1919). 

6 Early records of Gilpin county, Colorado, 1859-1861, edited by Thomas Maitland 
Marshall (University of Colorado historical collections, vol. 2— Boulder, 1920). 
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introductory volume of the Illinois centennial publications illus- 
trates the possibilities of work along these lines;* but it re- 
mained for the Wisconsin historical society in its ‘‘ Domesday 
book’’ project to undertake the stupendous task of working out 
the relations of the people to the land throughout the history of 
the state in such a way that the result will be practically a his- 
tory of the settlement and development of a large proportion of 
the townships.* Few other states are likely to be in a position to 
undertake a task so large as this in the near future, but there 
would seem to be no reason why similar, or even more intensive, 
investigations, based on the land records, should not be made 
for typical areas in each state. 

The letters and reports of the representatives of home mis- 
sionary and Bible societies, which, it was stated, would ‘‘throw 
a flood of light upon the development and social conditions of the 
western states and territories,’’ are still, for the most part, 
hidden under a bushel in the storerooms of the American home 
missionary society and similar organizations in the east or in 
the files of little known periodicals and annuals. Some of our 
historical libraries are now assembling large collections of the 
‘proceedings, reports, year-books, and other publications of the 
different religious denominations,’’ and occasional students of 
special topics delve here and there into the mass of unpublished 
documents; but, on the whole, this class of material remains 
even more inaccessible to the general investigator than were 
the ‘‘ Jesuit relations’’ before the publication of Thwaites’ mon- 
umental edition. : 

With reference to other classes of material discussed in the 
paper, such as newspaper files and private papers, little can be 
said that is not already familiar to most of the workers in the 
field. All our collecting agencies are endeavoring to strengthen 
their collections along these lines, although in some cases it 
seems that more active search might be substituted for the 
passive policy of accepting whatever is offered. Current files 
of the more important newspapers are being preserved in his- 

7 Buck, Illinois in 1818, 52. 

8 Joseph Schafer, ‘‘The Wisconsin Domesday book,’’ in Wisconsin magazine of 


history, 4: 61-74, ‘‘ Documenting local history,’’ ibid., 5: 142-159, ‘‘The microscopic 
method applied to history,’’ in Minnesota history bulletin, 4: 3-20. 
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torical libraries throughout the valley, except perhaps in two 
or three states; but the problem of storage space is becoming 
serious for the state institutions, and the most feasible solution 
of it would seem to be the development of local depositories 
through the public libraries or local historical societies. The 
importance of the preservation of papers of men and women in 
the everyday walks of life, from which the student of social 
history could ‘‘draw information of great value about the ordin- 
ary life and experiences of the people and about the opinions of 
ordinary people upon questions of state,’’ is not yet fully appre- 
ciated; and the same is true with reference to the papers of in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments and the business papers 
of individuals. 

From this survey of the progress of history in the Mississippi 
valley along certain lines during the last twelve years it would 
appear that we have cause neither for elation nor for depres- 
sion. Advances have been made, here in one field, there in an- 
other, but generally without much systematic planning and with 
little consideration of the valley as a whole as distinguished 
from its component states. And now, what of the future, what 
should be the main lines of attack during the next decade or two, 
where should the emphasis be laid? It seems to the writer that 
the principal desiderata of the immediate future are: more ex- 
tensive and more systematic publication of the important 
sources for the history of the valley and its subdivisions; in- 
creased codperation with each other on the part of the institu- 
tions and individuals working in the field; and vigorous efforts 
to carry the gospel of salvation through a knowledge of 
the past to all who are capable of receiving it—and their 
number is probably much larger than we are inclined to think. 
These three lines of endeavor are closely interwoven, each has 
its bearing on the others, and they cannot be adequately con- 
sidered apart from one another. 

Under the head of codperation we may include not only the 
joint support of enterprises relating to the whole valley or con- 
siderable parts thereof but also a readiness to pass on our ideas 
and experiences and to take advantage of those of others. The 
opportunity which our federal system offers for experimenta- 
tion in government has often been pointed out; the same oppor- 
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tunity exists in the historical field; and when an idea is success- 
fully developed in one state we should be ready to adapt it to 
the situation in the other states. Both of these aspects of codp- 
eration ean be illustrated by a consideration of the first desider- 
atum mentioned, the more comprehensive publication of source 
materials. 

For large sections of Mississippi valley history the subjects 
do not lend themselves to division by states. This applies espe- 
cially of course to the earlier period, but it is also true of many 
phases of our history after the state lines were marked out. 
What would seem to be needed therefore is some arrangement 
for the publication of such general material on a broader scale 
than can be expected from any single state institution. An il- 
lustration may serve to make the problem clearer. As a result 
of codperative support on the part of individuals and institu- 
tions a calendar has been compiled of material in the French 
archives on Mississippi valley history; and this, it is under- 
stood, is to be published by the Carnegie institution. But a 
calendar is not sufficient. We ought to have a series of volumes 
containing in full not only all the important documents listed in 
this calendar, but also all important unpublished material to be 
found elsewhere relating to the period of French exploration 
and occupation. Much of the published material even should 
probably be included also, although, where the work has been 
adequately done, summaries and references might be sufficient. 
Other examples such as the great mass of material on the fur 
trade might be cited, but this will be enough to illustrate the 
point. Several ways present themselves in which this problem 
might conceivably be solved. The method heretofore has been 
for state agencies to publish selections relating specifically to 
their own areas together with such general documents as seem 
to be necessary for interpretation of the others. The disadvan- 
tages of this plan are obvious; it does not provide the student 
of the general subject with a comprehensive collection of his 
sources and it involves great duplication of work. Our own 
association would seem to be the logical agency for the publica- 
tion of material relating to the valley as a whole, and plans for 
work of this sort were made a decade or more ago, but the diffi- 
culties of financing have been insurmountable. A solution which 
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seems to have possibilities is the following: Let each state in- 
stitution interested in a given project set aside a sum from its 
publication funds to finance it; let the actual publication be car- 
ried out by the Mississippi valley historical association or by an 
agency specially created for the purpose or even by one of the 
state institutions concerned, but for all the subscribers to the 
fund; and finally let the edition be divided among the subscribers 
in proportion to their subscriptions and distributed by each of 
them just as if the work were its own publication. Many details 
would have to be worked out of course, but the general scheme 
is feasible if the spirit of codperation is strong enough, if the 
desire to advance the cause of history can take precedence over 
ihe quite legitimate desire to enhance the reputations of our in- 
dividual institutions. 

While it is true that our state boundaries were arbitrary in 
their origin, nevertheless it is also true that the states have be- 
come political and to some extent social and economic entities; 
and there are, therefore, many phases of history, the materials 
for which group themselves naturally by states. Here then the 
opportunity for coéperation presents itself chiefly in connection 
with supplying information about documents relating to one state 
which may be known to workers in another and with sharing 
ideas and experiences with each other. When Texas publishes 
a volume of political platforms,’ when Illinois compiles a volume 
of election statistics, when Colorado brings out a volume of 
county records, when Wisconsin starts a constitutional series,’ 
should not those in charge of historical activities in the other 
states study these works carefully, note their usefulness and 
their defects, and consider the possibility of applying the ideas 
back of them to the situation in their own provinces? 

But even more important than the consideration as possible 
models of single volumes and series produced by other states 
is the study of their general plans for the publication of the 
sources of their history, if they have any such plans. Here it 
seems to the writer that Illinois has pointed the way with a plan 


9 Platforms of political parties in Texas, edited by Ernest W. Winkler (University 
of Texas, Bulletin no. 53 — Austin, 1916). 

10 Wisconsin historical society, Collections, vols. 26-28, edited by Milo M. Quaife 
(Madison, 1918-1920). 
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at once comprehensive, logical, and flexible. Other states have 
issued volumes which may be designed to fit in to a general 
scheme, some of them doubtless have worked out such schemes 
which have been held in abeyance, but there is still altogether 
too much of the haphazard in the publication of source materials 
by our historical agencies. The essential features of the Illi- 
nois plan are the grouping of the material into broad classes, 
chronological for the early period and topical for the later, with 
each series left open for later additions; the organization of 
each volume or group of volumes within the series as a well- 
rounded unit; and, most important of all, the search for and 
inclusion of all pertinent material, wherever it may be found. 
Those in charge of historical activities in the other states of the 
valley, and especially in those states where the publication of 
source material is still practically a virgin field, should familiar- 
ize themselves with this plan, if they have not already done so, 
and consider its adoption, with such modifications as might be 
dictated by local considerations and such improvements as they 
might be able to devise. 

The opportunities for profitable codperation are not, however, 
confined to the field of the publication of documents. The possi- 
bilities of codperation in the search for and calendaring of 
source material are being illustrated by the work of the Confer- 
ence of historical agencies in the upper Mississippi valley — an 
informal combination of historical institutions in Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. For almost 
a decade these institutions have been codperating in the search 
in the federal archives at Washington for material relating to 
their history, and as a result each has secured valuable calendars 
of documents relating to the history of its state and the surround- 
ing region at a much lower cost than would have been involved 
if each institution had undertaken to do the work independently. 
Is it too optimistic to look forward to the formation in the near 
future of a number of such groups varying in composition ac- 
cording to the content of the collections to be exploited? In 
some cases, as for example that of the missionary material al- 
ready alluded to, all or nearly all the states of the valley are in- 
volved; and, when that is the situation, the Mississippi valley 
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historical association might possibly serve as the agency of 
coéperation. 

The possibilities of codéperation through the exchange and 
adaptation of ideas are unlimited. When Iowa leads the way 
in the preparation and publication of monographie studies in the 
history of the state, let the other states profit by her example, 
although the situation in most of them probably makes it ad- 
visable that this field be cultivated in the main by the state uni- 
versity rather than by the historical society. When Illinois and 
Indiana establish historical surveys in their universities for the 
promotion of research work in the history of the state, let other 
states consider the feasibility of domg likewise. When Illinois, 
through her centennial commission, with the codperation of the 
other agencies, produces the first comprehensive state history 
written by a group of professional historians,’ and Minnesota, 
through her historical society, brings out an extensive history 
of the state written by one man who combines the scholarship 
of the trained historian with many years of observation of the 
events with which he deals and of experience in some of them,’” 
let the other states consider these two plans and their results 
and work out if feasible such adaptation of one or the other of 
them as may suit the local situation. When Wisconsin under- 
takes an intensive study of the fundamentals in settlement and 
development, let the other states follow the experiment closely 
and consider what lessons it may supply to them. When Mis- 
souri succeeds in greatly increasing the number of her citizens 
who are interested in her past and organizes branches of the 
state society in local communities,” let the other states inquire 
into the methods by which these results are secured. Above all, 
when a state legislature is persuaded to make a notable increase 
in its appropriation for historical work or a wealthy citizen is 
induced to make a liberal contribution, let us gather in solemn 
conclave to celebrate the event and find out how it was accom- 
plished. All of us believe that we are original, of course, and 

11 The centennial history of Illinois, edited by Clarence W. Alvord (in five vols. — 
Springfield, 1918-1920). 

12 William W. Folwell, A history of Minnesota (to be completed in four vols. — 
vol. 1, St. Paul, 1921). 


13 Floyd C. Shoemaker, ‘‘ Popularizing state history,’ 
ical association, Proceedings, 1920-1921, pp. 433-439. 


’ in Mississippi valley histor- 
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some of us may have an aversion to following in the footsteps 
of others, but there is ample opportunity for originality in the 
adaptation of ideas to the local situations, and we should remem- 
ber that the greatest work of original thinkers has usually been 
builded upon the foundation of the ideas and achievements of 
others. When every state in the valley has accomplished as 
much in every field of historical endeavor as has already been 
accomplished in that field by any other state, then indeed will 
there be great cause for rejoicing. 

Whatever theories we may accept as to the functions of his- 
tory, it is difficult to see how we can avoid the conclusion that 
the effective performance of its functions depends to a large 
extent, in a democracy at least, upon the number of people 
brought within the circle of its influence. If, as we are wont to 
believe, a knowledge of the past is necessary for an understand- 
ing of present conditions and tendencies, then, since it is obvious 
that an enlightened general public is desirable, that knowledge 
should be diffused as widely as possible. If the development of 
historical mindedness or the critical spirit is one of the ends in 
view, it is clear that the advantage to the community will corre- 
spond somewhat to the proportion of its citizens who are affect- 
ed. If cultural aims are considered —the contribution of his- 
tory to the fullness of individual life—surely we should 
endeavor to make a knowledge of history available to all who 
are ready to accept it. 

In any discussion of the value of history it is usually the de- 
velopment of mankind, world history, or at least national his- 
tory, that receives consideration. When we begin to think of 
carrying history to the people, however, we are confronted with 
the question of the relative value to them of different kinds of 
history, and a little thought will convince us that for the ordin- 
ary private citizen the history of his own state and that of his 
own local community are of at least equal importance with the 
broader phases of the subject. Surely an understanding of 
present conditions and tendencies in their own state or locality 
is for most people fully as important as an understanding of 
national and international affairs; and, if these affairs can be 
understood only through a knowledge of their origins and de- 
velopment, it is equally true that a state or a smaller community 
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can be adequately interpreted only in the light of its history. 
That state and local history as well as national and world his- 
tory has cultural value is also apparent when we consider how 
large a proportion of our contacts — the places we visit, the peo- 
ple we meet, the topics we discuss, the events we read about — 
are local in character and consequently call for a knowledge of 
local history for their fullest appreciation and enjoyment. 

The principal medium for the dissemination of knowledge of 
state and local history has been and probably still is the publica- 
tions of our state historical agencies. The documentary publi- 
cations, which have been discussed in another connection, are as 
a rule of direct value only to special students, and with them ac- 
curate scholarship is the fundamental criterion; but the general 
histories, the monographie works, and especially the periodicals 
should be in such form that they will appeal to the general read- 
er. This proposition has been widely accepted during the last 
few years — some of the publications of historical societies now 
compare favorably in appearance and in style with those of 
standard publishing firms, and most of the historical magazines 
make their appeal primarily to the man on the street — but much 
state historical work still is badly written, caressly edited, and 
crudely printed. 

If these publications are to serve their purpose of carrying 
history of the people, obviously they must have a large circula- 
tion; distribution to a few hundred antiquarians and library 
exchanges is not sufficient. On the other hand it is a waste of 
money to send them to large numbers of people who may have no 
interest in them and to libraries where they will be stowed away 
with ‘‘ public documents.’’ The solution is at hand, however, in the 
rapid increase in membership of the historical societies. There 
is scarcely an institution in the valley that has not doubled its 
membership in the last five years, and the indications are that 
the time is not far distant when membership in an historical 
society will no longer be evidence of queerness but rather the 
regular thing for everyone with any intellectual interests. Still 
more people can be reached through distribution to schools and 
public libraries if the matter is properly handled. Experience 
has demonstrated that those in charge of such institutions value 
the publications more, take better care of them, and make more 
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use of them if they have to pay a little something for them than 
if they receive them without cost. Some form of school and 
library membership or subscription appears, therefore, to be 
desirable. 

Another method of reaching the people in large numbers, of 
interesting them in history, and of giving them some smatter- 
ings of useful or entertaining information is the publication of 
historical material in the newspapers. This, as a rule, has to 
be specially prepared for the purpose; and, if the preparation is 
left to the newspaper people, the results are sometimes startling; 
but there is unquestionably a great and growing demand for 
newspaper history on the part of both the editors and the read- 
ers. Several historical societies are now sending monthly press 
bulletins to most of the papers in the state; and the bits of his- 
tory or news of historical activities, if they are skillfully written, 
are eagerly appropriated by a large proportion of the editors. 
Any historical society has in its possession, moreover, material 
for an unlimited number of feature stories for the Sunday pa- 
pers or serial sketches for the dailies. It may seem to some of 
us beneath our dignity to have anything to do with the sort of 
history that appears in the Sunday papers, but we may console 
ourselves with the thought that the historical feature article has 
made a place for itself and would probably be much worse with- 
out our coéperation than with it. 

Still another avenue of approach to the public is the right kind 
of historical meeting. The type of meeting at which a few old 
settlers gather to discuss their recollections of pioneer days and 
to pay tribute to the departed must give way to broader affairs 
with varied programs including scholarly papers, popular ad- 
dresses, discussions of historical work, and entertainment feai- 
ures if the public is to be attracted. If such meetings are held 
in different parts of a state from year to year and are given 
adequate publicity it will not be long before hundreds of people 
will come from all parts of the state to attend them. The Amer- 
ican people have the convention habit and they like to ride 
around in their automobiles. As soon as they get accustomed to 
the idea they will jump at the opportunity to join an historical 
tour to a state historical convention in a part of the state which, 
perhaps, they have never seen before. 
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Other methods of reaching the people and incidentally of giv- 
ing publicity to the work of an institution are manifold. Lee- 
tures, individually or in series, talks to clubs and groups of 
various sorts, and even radio broadcasting are all worth while. 
The last of these has not been used for historical purposes as yet, 
so far as the writer knows, but one society has been asked by 
one of the principal broadcasting stations to supply twenty- 
minute talks on state history once a month and expects to start 
the service in a few weeks. 

The subject of the teaching of state and local history in the 
schools is too big for adequate consideration in this address. It 
may be noted, however, that the principal reasons why these 
topies are generally neglected throughout the valley are the lack 
of material in a form suitable for use by the pupils or the teach- 
ers and the lack of adequate plans for handling the subject. The 
workers in the field of state history can help to remedy this con- 
dition by compiling textbooks, readers, and especially syllabi 
with topical references to accessible material. If these syllabi 
embody plans for the codrdination of state and local with national 
history, they will be more likely to be used than if they propose 
the introduction of a new course in the crowded curriculum. 
There would seem to be no valid reason, however, why our 
courses in American history should contain so much of the local 
history of New England and Virginia and so little of the history 
of our own states. 

There is every indication that the present is a propitious time 
to strike for a great advance in historical interest and activities 
in the Mississippi valley. The increase in membership of our 
societies, and the increased use of our historical libraries —in 
one instance that use was five times as great in 1922 as it had 
been in 1919—are due not so much to the energy and enthusi- 
asm of those in charge of state historical work as to the natural 
awakening and development in the people of an interest in and 
an appreciation of the value of history and especially of the 
history of their own states. Most of the states of the Missis- 
sippi valley have now reached the stage of comparative stability 
of their citizenry; and people with two or more generations of 
ancestors who shared in the development of their state naturally 
have a greater personal interest in its history than those whose 
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family trail leads promptly back to an eastern state or to some 
foreign country. It may fairly be expected, therefore, that be- 
fore many more years have elapsed interest in state history will 
be as keen and as widespread in the west as it has been for sev- 
eral generations in such older states, for example, as Massachu- 
setts and Virginia. In part, also, this increased interest in his- 
tory appears to be a result of the world war. That tremendous 
upheaval started multitudes of people on a search for the causes 
of present day events and conditions, and the resulting appre- 
ciation of history in general is readily extended to include the 
history of their own communities. 

In our list of the principal desiderata in the field of Missis- 
sippi valley history, one which is fundamental to all the others 
was not mentioned. That is, of course, more adequate financial 
support for historical work. If source material is to be published 
more extensively, if the publications are to be given a wider 
distribution, if so many more people are to be served in our his- 
torical libraries, if all the other activities which have been sug- 
gested are to be undertaken or developed, obviously more funds 
must be available for the work. The writer is an optimist in 
this matter, however. The situation resolves itself into a circle, 
and not a vicious one either — perhaps a spiral would be a bet- 
ter figure. Increased activities result in increased interest, in- 
creased interest results in increased support, and increased sup- 
port makes possible still greater activities. In the last analysis, 
the financing of historical work depends entirely upon the inter- 
est of the people, as manifested directly and individually in their 
contributions, and indirectly and collectively in the appropria- 
tions of the state legislatures. When the people are fully con- 
vinced of the value of history, the incomes from both these 
sources will materially increase, just as they have increased for 
the more formal educational work of the schools; and there is 
reason to believe that they can be supplemented with appropria- 
tions from counties and cities for local historical work. Per- 
haps the time will come when our universities will train men and 
women for positions as county historical agents, just as they 
now train county agricultural agents. 

And while we are considering ways and means of financing 
historical work, let us not forget our own Mississippi valley his- 
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torical association. This association is now a going concern, 
with sixteen years of valuable service to its credit; its magazine 
is unquestionably the most important periodical devoted entire- 
ly to American history; and its various activities have served 
to stimulate the workers and to improve the quality, not only 
of research and publications, but also of the teaching of history, 
throughout the valley. Its possibilities of service are limited 
only by its funds, or rather, lack of funds. That it has been able 
to accomplish so much has been due, in the main, to the sus- 
tained energy and enthusiasm of a few individuals. If all those 
who have the interest of history in the valley at heart will do all 
in their power to promote the association, its effectiveness will 
be increased many fold in a very short time. Let us then, in the 
language of George F. Babbitt, ‘‘boost’’ the Mississippi valley 
historical association; let us ‘‘tell the world’’ what it has done, 
is doing, and could do; let us ‘‘put over’’ a membership cam- 
paign that will ‘‘ get somewhere’’; let us build up an endowment 
fund that will enable the association to expand its activities. 
If we will do this, those of us who are working primarily in 
state history will find the path made easier in that field also, and 
all of us will find that we have increased our opportunities for 
effective work. 
Soton J. Buck 
Minnesota Historicau Society 
Saint Pau 








RECRUITING AND CRIMPING IN CANADA FOR THE 
NORTHERN FORCES, 1861-1865 


The task of building up the armies of the north and of main- 
taining their strength during the civil war was a colossal one. 
It called forth great efforts on the part of the federal govern- 
ment, the state and various local units, and was one of the chief 
concerns of the whole population. The call for men, like many 
another concomitant of the war, touched the neighboring people 
of Canada.* Natives of the northern states residing in Canada 
at the outbreak of the war returned home to enter the armies 
of the union.? As the men of the north joined the colors, indus- 
try invited Canadians across the border. The attractions of 
military life and the bounties offered caused many young Cana- 
dians on their own initiative to enlist in the northern forces. 
But more than this, there was developed a system of securing 
men in Canada, a system not authorized by the United States 
government, not under the direction of any one head, but a sys- 
tem illegal, underhanded, and utterly to be condemned, that con- 
tinued as long as the war lasted. 

No man could lawfully ask a Canadian to become a soldier in 
the United States army, and no Canadian could lawfully become 
one. On May 14, 1861, the British government announced a pol- 
icy of neutrality with respect to the civil war in the United 
States, especially enjoining obedience to the ‘‘Foreign enlist- 
ment act’’ of 1819. The British proclamation was published in 
Canada; and even before this was done, the governor-general 
had on his own motion drawn the attention of the Canadian 
public to the same statute. Subjects of the Queen who engaged 


1 Canada meant roughly what became the provinces of Ontario and Quebee in the 
dominion. 

2 No organization of these men seems to have taken place comparable to the en- 
rollment of British and Canadians in Chicago in 1866 on the occasion of the Fenian 
raid. See the Leader (Toronto), April 29, 1861, for an unfounded report that such 
organization was taking place. The report, which appeared in other newspapers, 
occasioned an inquiry in the British house of commons. Hansard’s parliamentary 
debates, third series, 163: 631. 
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to enlist or serve in foreign armies, either as privates or as com- 
missioned officers, or who retained or procured other men to do 
the same, were by this law guilty of a misdemeanor, and were 
liable to fine or imprisonment or both. The same prohibition 
was laid on entering service in the navy of a foreign power.’ 
In spite of law, however, unprincipled men carried on their cam- 
paign; and as bounties rose and the sums offered for substitutes 
increased, they grew more unscrupulous. Likewise, as they had 
more to offer Canadians, they grew more successful. Their 
methods and their success came to be, for the Canadian people 
and government, subjects of bitter complaint; and towards the 
close of the war the Canadian government resorted to some 
rather drastic measures in the attempt to check their practices. 

Efforts to get Canadians for soldiers began with the war. 
On May 2, recruiting officers were in Montreal, offering the 
‘*shilling’’ to all likely young men who would accept it, and 
offering superior inducements to trained soldiers and officers. 
Two days later the same kind of work was being done in Toron- 
to. Advances had been made to a color sergeant of the One 
Hundredth regiment, representing the superior pay and advan- 
tages of the service in the United States army over those in the 
British army. Some enlistments of civilians had already been 
made.° 

By September the movement had taken on considerable pro- 
portions. One of the men most prominently identified with it 
was Colonel Arthur Rankin, an officer in the Canadian militia 
and a member of the lower house of the Canadian parliament. 
At the time of the Crimean war he had proposed to the British 
government to raise a regiment in Canada, an offer that had not 
been aceepted.® The New York Tribune, in its news dated from 
Washington, September 11, stated that Colonel Rankin had been 
in Washington and had obtained power to raise a regiment of a 
thousand Lancers, who were to arm and equip themselves like 
the Sixteenth English Lancers, ‘‘with sabres and carbines, pis- 

8 British and foreign state papers, 51: 165-169. The statute was 59 George II, 
chapter 69, passed to check Englishmen desirous of helping the colonies then in revolt 
against Spain. Hansard’s parliamentary debates, first series, 40: 366, 368. 

4 Pilot (Montreal), quoted in Leadar, May 2, 1861. 


5 Leader, May 4, 1861. 
6 Ibid., October 11, 1861. 
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tol and a lance.’? They would be in the field by December.’ 
Shortly after his visit to Washington Colonel Rankin applied to 
the governor-general, as commander in chief of the Canadian 
forces, for leave of absence from his post as colonel of the mil- 
itia. His request was refused, and his attention was called to 
the ‘‘Foreign enlistment act’’;* but in spite of warnings Rankin 
went on with his work. 

The activities of the worthy colonel were suddenly terminated, 
on October 7, by his arrest on the charge of ‘‘accepting a com- 
mission and inducing others to enlist in the military service 
of the United States. In violation of the proclamation of the 
Queen and of the Statute 59th George m, cap. 69’’ °— the ‘‘ For- 
eign enlistment act.’’ The information on which the warrant was 
issued was sworn to by a man who made oath that about the end 
of September one Peter McCutcheon had told him that he, Me- 
Cutcheon, had received a commission in the federal army of the 
north, and a captaincy in ‘‘Rankin’s Lancers,’’ and had been 
asked to report immediately at Detroit."° The case came up for 
preliminary hearing in the police court of the city of Toronto, 
and after rather lengthy proceedings Rankin was bound over to 
appear at the next assizes.* The assizes came at the end of 
October, but the case of Colonel Rankin was left untouched. A 
newspaper sometimes called the organ of the government gave 
this reason for dropping the case: ‘‘that the acceptance of a 
Federal Commission at Washington, being an offence against an 
Imperial Statute, committed in a foreign country, could only be 
tried in the Queen’s Bench in England. And as the Toronto 
magistrate’s commitment could extend no further than the as- 
sizes, the Crown officers had no alternative but to allow the case 
to fall to the ground.’’** The Canada Gazette of October 19, 
however, had contained a militia order depriving Colonel Rankin 
of his Canadian commission. 

During 1861 one case ofsalleged illegal recruiting was a cause 

7 New York Tribune, quoted ibid., October 11, 1861. 

8 Sir Edmund Head to Newcastle, September 16, 1861, Canadian archives, G 464. 
Newcastle approved Head’s action, Newcastle to Head, October 28, 1861, ibid., G 166 

% Leader, October 14, 1861. 

10 [bid., October 11, 1861. 


11 Hearings October 8, 10, 11, 12, reported ibid., October 9, 11, 12, 14, 1861. 
12 Ibid., November 2, 1861. 
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of complaint by the Canadian governor-general. He wrote that 
a certain Lieutenant-Colonel Davies of the United States army 
had come to Hamilton, and had made to Captain Villiers, a Ca- 
nadian officer stationed there, an offer of a major’s commission 
if he would enter the United States army. Seward replied 
to the British minister, through whom the complaint was made, 
what the facts were as presented by the war department. 
Davies had been in Canada to visit some friends, and on his 
return had told his superior that he, Davies, thought he could 
secure the services of a Captain Villiers if a major’s commission 
were offered him. But neither Davies nor his superior had any 
authority to make an offer of that kind, and the superior had 
never had the desire to do so."* 

There is no further official evidence on the subject of recruit- 
ing for some time, but the newspapers, especially the pro-south- 
ern Leader, continued to ‘‘expose’’ the wrongful actions of 
‘‘agents of the United States.’’ Attention was called under the 
heading, ‘‘Recruiting under false pretences,’’ to the fact that 
the walls of Toronto had been placarded with bills calling for a 
large number of laborers to work on a railroad in Pennsylvania. 
There was good reason for believing that the men were wanted 
for the army.’* In the same month, July, 1862, the Essex Herald 
contained a letter from Windsor telling how a ‘‘ Federal agent,’’ 
a ‘‘Dutchman’’ named Marx, on the pretense of obtaining for 
them employment in a cotton mill, had induced about twenty 
young men to leave Canada and go to Detroit. Fifteen of the 
men had escaped and returned to Canada, but the other five or 
six were made drunk and shipped off to some point far south.” 

The ‘‘agents’’ made a special effort to entice the British 
regular soldiers to desert. There were by the summer of 1862 
a considerable number of these troops at Toronto. During the 
latter part of July several men of the Thirtieth regiment disap- 
peared, ‘‘suddenly and mysteriously.’’ ** In the first week in Au- 


13 Head to Newcastle, October 11, 1861, enclosing Head to Lord Lyons, October 10, 
Canadian Archives, G 463, p. 516; Simon Cameron, secretary of war, to William H. 
Seward, enclosed in Lyons to Head, October 25, 1861, ibid., G 229; British and for- 
eign state papers, 51: 242. 

14 Leader, July 15, 1862. 
15 Letter copied in Leader, July 28, 1862; also letter written to Leader, same issue. 
16 Jbid., August 7, 1862. 
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gust, the captain of a steamboat plying between Toronto and 
Oswego, the steward and watchman of the ship, and two soldiers, 
were arrested on board the ship at Toronto. The soldiers were 
charged with desertion, and the others with helping the soldiers 
to desert. A conviction proved impossible in this case, but the 
newspapers in their comments took it to be common knowledge 
that recruiting of soldiers was frequent.’’ Twenty-seven men 
deserted from one company of the Thirtieth regiment. Special 
guards were posted and special pains were taken in counting the 
men and locking the barracks at night. In a number of cases 
men were caught in the act of getting away, and in punishment 
and to prevent their reénlistment, the letter D for ‘‘deserter”’ 
was tattooed on their chests, as prescribed by the Queen’s regu- 
lations."* On January 31, 1863, an order was issued to all the 
British troops in Canada remarking on the efforts being made 
to persuade men to desert to the United States and urging the 
soldiers to be on the alert to arrest the ‘‘villains’’ carrying on 
the work. The order continued by quoting a letter from a sol- 
dier in which he confessed that while drunk he had deserted to 
the United States army. The writer of the letter desired to 
‘‘warn all soldiers . . . to remain where they are, and stick 
to their colors, and not come here [into the United States army] 
to be treated worse than convicts.’’*® In October, 1863, the 
military authorities offered a reward of fifty dollars for the 
apprehension of persons encouraging or assisting her majesty’s 
soldiers to desert.” 

Along the border various influences reached over into Canada 
to touch individuals. A certain Charles E. Lloyd wrote to his 
wife from a ‘‘Camp near Rapadan [sic]’’ in October, 1863. He 
was a Canadian who had looked for work in both Detroit and 
Buffalo, and in Buffalo he had come to grief. A man had of- 
fered him liquor, and when he refused that, some pop. Lloyd 
believed that the pop had been drugged, for he remembered 


17 Ibid.; Globe (Toronto), August 11, 1862. 

18 These three sentences are based upon conversations with Mr. George E. Dalby, 
who was in 1862 a drum-major in the Thirtieth regiment. The Thirtieth was moved 
to Montreal in July, 1863, and Mr. Dalby was speaking of Toronto. 

19 Leader, January 30, 1863. 

20 ‘* Extra military notice,’’ February 20, 1864, papers of the governor general’s 
secretary, no. 11,279, in the Canadian archives. 
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nothing further until he awoke the next morning in the United 
States army and under guard. The governor-general asked for 
an investigation of the case, but Lloyd soon deserted and the 
whole matter was thereupon dropped.** In November, 1863, a 
poster was sent to the governor-general which had been put up 
in an inn in the little village of Port Burwell. It was headed 
‘‘Splendid Chance to make Money, Recruits Wanted!’’ It 
stated that bounty money was offered to the amount of three 
hundred and two dollars, and that the amount of regular pay 
was four hundred and sixty-eight dollars. ‘‘Making the Pay 
for Three Years’ Service, $770.00.’’ The poster invited all who 
were interested to call at an office in Tonawanda, New York, and 
vas signed, ‘‘S. G. Johnson, Authorized Recruiting Agent.’’* 

The British consul at Boston, Mr. F. Lusada, reported in De- 
cember, 1863, two bits of evidence touching plans for recruiting 
in Canada. On December 5, a man called on him to find out 
what liability he would incur in attempting to get recruits on 
the Canadian side of the border. The visitor, who was accord- 
ing to the consul ‘‘a very shrewd specimen of the Yankee,’’ ex- 
hibited a large sum of money and said ‘‘he supposed it was no 
harm to invite men over the boundary to have a good time on 
this side of it, and that then they would be free to do as they 
pleased.’’ The consul told the visitor that so far as any opera- 
tions in Canada were concerned he would be acting contrary to 
law and must bear the consequences. The same day, December 
5, Mr. Lusada received a letter purporting to have been written 
on behalf of some men interested in getting men from Wales to 
work in the quarries of Vermont. They would have difficulty in 
inducing men to come from Wales, they represented, because of 
apprehension of compulsory military service. They therefore 
wished to obtain a certificate under a consular seal ‘‘that Aliens 
not naturalized are not compelled to serve in the armies of the 
United States.’’ Mr. Lusada refused to give the desired certifi- 
eate. He said that ‘‘Wales’’ meant the ‘‘Canada borders.’’ 
He was satisfied, so he reported, that there was an organization 


21 Lloyd’s letter, papers of the governor general’s secretary, no. 10,950; Lyons to 
Monck, December 26, 1863, Canadian archives, G 231. 


22 Letter with poster attached, papers of the governor general’s secretary, no. 
10,977. 
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on some large seale for enlisting British subjects in Canada, and 
he was very apprehensive that those who fell into the clutches of 
the ‘‘recruiting gentry’’ would find it pretty hard to get back to 
Canada.” 

In January, 1864, the governor-general summed up the situa- 
tion for the colonial office in England. 

I have to state [he wrote] that there can be no doubt that 
persons from the United States have been from time to time en- 
gaged in obtaining recruits for the army of that power in Cana- 
da. . . . Ihave not had any ease reported to me in which the 
evidence would justify me in supposing that there existed any 
connection between the authorities of the United States and the 
persons engaged in the malpractices alluded to. . . . These 
practices have hitherto prevailed more extensively in Lower 
than in Upper Canada, but at Kingston there are at present 
seven persons in custody for breaches of the Foreign Enlistment 
and Mutiny Acts.** 


Though the evidence of recruiting in Canada may be some- 
what fragmentary for the first two and a half years of the war 
period, yet there is enough to show that a real problem was 
presenting itself to the Canadian government. For the years 
1864 and 1865 to the close of hostilities, evidence is more ample, 
and during this time methods were becoming more heinous. Dur- 
ing 1864 several men in the best positions to observe expressed 
their concern in the matter. In February, John 8S. Macdonald 
wrote that the crime of enticing soldiers to desert was becoming 
very prevalent throughout the province.*® On May 23, the Brit- 
ish consul at Buffalo stated that citizens of the United States 
and others not citizens, were engaged in offering inducements 
to men and boys to cross over the frontier and enlist in 
the service of the United States.”* A month later the same ob- 
server stated that the practice was on the increase, and that 
there were few days in which he did not hear of some case of the 
kind.**” In September Governor-general Monck confessed his 


23 Lusada to Lyons, December 5, enclosed in Lyons to Monck, December 8, 1863, 
Canadian archives, G 231. 

24 Ibid., G 465, p. 7. 

25 Cireular of the attorney general to the county crown attorneys, papers of the 
governor general’s secretary, no. 11,070. 

26 Consul D. Donahue to Lyons, enclosed in Lyons to Monck, August 6, 1864, Cana- 
dian archives, G 233. 

27 Donahue to Lyons, June 18, 1864, ibid. 
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own inability to cope with the situation. The attraction of huge 
bounties was more powerful than his own best efforts.* Lord 
Lyons, British minister at Washington, acknowledged that there 
was in full operation a system of enticing the Queen’s subjects 
to come from Canada, and even of ‘‘kidnapping them and carry- 
ing them across the frontier.’’* 

Soldiers were of course natural quarry for agents and erimps. 
Donahue, the British consul at Buffalo, found that one Dwyer 
had induced a sergeant and two privates to desert at Toronto. 
The men left Toronto in a boat, and after rowing ten hours land- 
ed at Youngstown, New York. The sergeant said that ‘‘every 
Irishman would desert from the Sixteenth when there was an 
opportunity to do so.’’** Merchant sailors, too, were entrapped. 
On September 14, 1864, nine of them addressed a letter to the 
British consul at Boston. They had been made drunk in certain 
boarding-houses in Quebee and induced to ship aboard a vessel 
which carried them away. They had been sold at Lebanon, New 
Hampshire, for bounty money. They had themselves received 
two hundred dollars and their captors had got a thousand. The 
writers said that those who had duped them were making a reg- 
ular trade of thus catching and disposing of seamen." 

Other civilians were frequently made drunk or drugged. The 
parish priest at Cap de la Magdeleine wrote to ask the governor- 
general to interest himself in a young man named Joseph St. 
Pierre, ‘‘qui a été enrdlé par surprise. . . . On J’avait 
enivré, et ainsi on lui a fait signer un engagement.’’* <A cer- 
tain Darby Corrigan wrote to a military officer in Canada from 
‘*Army of the Potomac, Camp 5, N. H. Volunteers, before Pe- 
tersburg,’’ asserting that on August 12, 1864, he had been 
drugged and taken from his wife and child at one o’clock at 
night, and that two days afterward he found himself a soldier 
in the army of the United States.** In January, 1864, two civil- 

28 Monck to Edward Cardwell, September 23, 1864, Canadian archives, G 465, p. 
155. 

29 Lyons to Monck, August 8, 1864, ibid., G 233. 

30 Donahue to the commanding officer of the Sixteenth Canadian regiment, then 


stationed at Toronto, copy sent to Lyons and by him to Monck, August 8, 1864, bid. 


81 J. H. Burnley (chargé at Washington) to Monck, September 19, 1864, ibid. The 
men’s letter is enclosed. 


382 March 30, 1864, papers of the governor general’s secretary, no. 11,174. 
83 Letter of March 22, 1865, enclosed in Monck to Burnley, April 3, 1865, Canadian 
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ians were arrested by soldiers while in the act of carrying off a 
third civilian who had been drugged. The victim was intended 
for the United States army.* 

On the first of May, 1864, two men, Thomas J. Miller and Wil- 
liam Fisher, were mending their boat on the Canadian side of the 
Detroit river. An American deputy sheriff and a party of men 
from Detroit came to the two, arrested them and took them to 
Detroit. They were then rearrested on a warrant issued after 
their removal from Canada. The American officer who first ar- 
rested them came to them in prison and offered to release them 
if they would enter the United States army. Fisher accepted 
the offer and enlisted, but deserted soon afterwards. Miller 
remained in prison for seven months and then tried for years 
to get compensation from the United States.” 

One of the most painful phases of this recruiting work was the 
fact that mere boys were enticed into the service. A father, 
Mr. Michael Boyle, reported that his son, ‘‘under age, delicate 
in health and of consumptive habits,’’ had been ‘‘seduced and 
taken away from his school by some of the American private 
recruiting agents.’’** Six French-Canadians petitioned the 
governor-general in behalf of a youth of sixteen named Alfred 
Broissoit. He had been, without the consent of his parents or 
his own consent, and after being made drunk, taken from Mon- 
treal into the United States by a recruiting agent. He had be- 
sides been swindled out of the bounty money and had been forced 
to sign a receipt for a sum greatly in excess of the small amount 
that had been his for a short time.*” John Bland Allinson still 
lacked nearly two months of being sixteen when, on July 5, 1864, 
he was approached by a man on the street of Niagara, Canada 


archives, G 236. The war department denied the facts as stated, enclosures in 
Burnley to Monck, April 8, 1865, ibid. 

34 Report of a committee of the executive council, May 10, 1864, in the Canadian 
archives. 

35 Copy of the affidavit in Monck to Lyons, July 26, 1864, Canadian archives, G 232. 
Seward to Burnley, September 23, October 7, in Burnley to Monck, September 25, 
October 9, 1864, ibid., G 233. For Miller’s claims, see Sir Frederick W. H. Bruce to 
Monck, September 3, 1866, and Monck to Bruce, February 22, 1867, ibid., G 237, G 
238. 

36 Petition of Michael Boyle, April 18, 1864, papers of the governor general’s 
secretary, no. 11,227. See also nos. 11,252 and 11,275. 

87 Ibid., no. 11,492. 
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West, where he lived, rendered unconscious in some way that he 
could not clearly recollect, and carried into a train. He did 
not fully regain consciousness until he was on board the United 
States naval ship Michigan, stationed in Lake Erie. Consul 
Donahue of Buffalo rescued Allinson, and gave general credence 
to his story. He wrote to Lord Lyons: 

a even supposing the boy’s statement to be untrue, 
which I do not believe it to be, the question arises, are British 
youths of less than sixteen years of age, and as in the case of 
Allinson, who does not look to be even fifteen, to be enticed away 
from their homes, and enlisted into the military service of the 
United States, by United States officers who are well aware of 
what they are doing, and who would not have these youths 
brought to them by the crimps if the latter thought there would 
be any difficulty thrown in their way.* 

The remedies to which the Canadian government had resort in 
dealing with their problem were four: application to the United 
States government for repressive action, the stationing of special 
police, the encouragement of efforts to apprehend offenders, and 
the severe punishment of guilty men. 

Application to the United States government, made through 
the British legation in Washington, yielded very unsatisfactory 
results, both in particular cases and in general. 

The cases follow the same routine [wrote Lord Lyons to Earl 
Russell.| The Secretary of State refers them to the Sec- 
retary of War, and the Secretary of War orders an investiga- 
tion, or rather calls upon the Recruiting Officer for a Report. 
The Recruiting Officers protest that they never enlist anyone 
except in the most cautious and scrupulous manner; that the al- 
legation in the individual case is altogether false, and that the 
enlistment was perfectly legal and correct in all particulars. 
No other evidence except that of the recruit himself can be pro- 
cured, and the United States Government acts upon the report 
of its own officers and keeps the men.* 

In a further attempt to check illegal enlistments, the Canadian 
police was encouraged and supplemented. On February 1, 1864, 
a circular was sent to all the county crown attorneys, saying in 
connection with the work of crimps and agents, ‘‘You will not 
fail to institute proceedings, and to aid the efforts of the officers 


38 Canadian archives, G 233; a copy of Allinson’s statement is enclosed. 
89 August 9, 1864, tbid. 
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of Her Majesty’s service.’’*® In September the governor-gen- 
eral urged increased vigilance on the part of the local police 
authorities, and in some eases he stationed special detective 
officers to aid them.** In the middle of December, 1864, twenty 
special stipendiary magistrates were appointed, each being as- 
signed to one of the border counties or double counties. The 
action was taken because of confederate activities, of the prac- 
tice of kidnapping British subjects, and of the attempts to per- 
suade British regular soldiers to desert. These magistrates 
were to form an ‘‘official police force preventive and detec- 
tive.’’ * 

Efforts to apprehend offenders were stimulated by offers of 
various rewards. The provincial government promised, on May 
10, 1864, a reward of ten dollars to any one instrumental in se- 
curing the arrest of any crimp or recruiting agent soliciting 
either civilian or soldier. There was a stream of claims for 
payment of the sum offered.** The corporations of Montreal 
and Kingston offered fifty dollars ‘‘for the apprehension and 
conviction of crimps within their respective municipalities.’’ 
The fifty dollars offered by the military authorities in October, 
1863, has already been mentioned. On February 20, 1864, the 
amount offered was raised to two hundred dollars; and ‘‘In the 
event,’’ ran the notice, ‘‘of any extraordinary ability being 
evinced in the capture of such offenders, the Lieutenant will 
pay an additional sum beyond the $200, according to the merits 
of the ease.’’ For apprehending a deserter the reward was fifty 
dollars.” 

There was rigid enforcement of the laws against both soldiers 
and civilians, and actual alteration of the law in the direction of 
greater efficiency. Cases of enticing soldiers to desert were 

40 Papers of the governor general’s secretary, no. 11,070. 

41 Monck to Cardwell, September 23, 1864, Canadian archives, G 465; Minute of 
the exeeutive council, September 29, 1864, in the Canadian archives. 

42 Wilfrid Bovey, ‘‘Confederate agents in Canada during the American civil war,’’ 
in Canadian historical review, 2: 46-57. 

43 Minute of the executive council, December 16, 1864. 

44 Ibid., May 10, 1864. For the claims that came in for the reward, see papers 
of the governor general’s secretary, nos. 11,362, 11,430, 11,521, 11,615, 11,636. The 


last is dated July 4, 1865. 
45 Ibid., no. 11,279. 
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best dealt with, so the county crown attorneys were instructed, 
under the Mutiny act of the imperial parliament.*® Attempts 
to get civilians into the United States army were punishable un- 
der the ‘‘ Foreign enlistment act.’’*? In August, 1864, the gov- 
ernor-general approved the death sentence for two deserters, 
counting such punishment necessary for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline.* The maximum penalty under the Mutiny act for en- 
ticing to desert was imprisonment for six months, and the pen- 
alty was frequently imposed.*” Two men who had been engaged 
in enticing civilians to enter the army of the United States were 
sentenced under the ‘‘ Foreign enlistment act,’’ one to pay a fine 
of four hundred and fifty dollars and the other to six months 
imprisonment.” In the first session of the Canadian parliament 
of 1865 a change was made in the law dealing with crimps and 
agents. The list of judges or magistrates before whom an of- 
fender might be brought to trial was lengthened downwards to 
include police magistrates and justices of the peace. The oath 
of one witness was sufficient to convict.” 

In spite of all these measures taken to end the practice of re- 
eruiting and crimping in Canada, it continued unabated to the 
end of the war. The best evidence that the evil did not cease is 
to be found in the record of convictions and rewards paid. There 
are various estimates of the number of Canadians who fought in 
the armies of the north, but their correctness cannot be vouched 
for.*? When it comes to the question, especially pertinent here, 

46 Circular of February 1, 1864, papers of the governor general’s secretary, no. 
11,070. 

47 J. S. Macdonald, attorney general for Upper Canada, to Captain Rattallack, 
March 30, 1864, ibid., no. 11,183. 

48 Thid., no. 11,416. 

49 Jbid., no. 11,279. 

50 Monck to Cardwell, November 30, 1864, Canadian archives, G 465, p. 211. 

5126 Victoria, chapter 2. 

52 Fred Landon, ‘‘Canadian opinion of southern secession,’’ in Canadian his- 
torical review, 1: 266, quotes from A selection from Goldwin Smith’s correspondence 
(Toronto, n. d.), 414, Sir John Macdonald’s estimate of forty thousand Canadian 
enlistments in the northern armies. Joseph Howe, in a speech delivered in Detroit in 
April, 1865, asserted that fifty thousand Canadians had fought on the side of the 
north. Speeches and public letters of Joseph Howe, edited by Joseph Andrew Chis- 
holm (Halifax, 1909), 2: 453. Sir Richard Cartwright, Reminiscences (Toronto, 
1911), 24, gives the number as ‘‘ between forty and fifty thousand.’’ Bovey, ‘‘Con- 
federate agents in Canada,’’ in Canadian historical review, 2:57, states without 


giving his sources that forty-eight thousand Canadians fought among the northern 
armies, and that eighteen thousand of these gave up their lives. 
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of how many were secured by unauthorized agents and crimps 
working in Canada, it is impossible to venture any opinion. 
Where lay the responsibility? The government of the Unit- 
ed States, in the matter of this recruiting, was guilty of no sin 
of commission. The only complaint that could be made against 
those in a position to determine policy was too great a degree 
of leniency. A heavier guilt attaches to some of the recruiting 
officers, who were willing to accept as a soldier a drug-befuddled 
boy or a drunken man. The Canadian government did all that 
could be done to cope with the situation. It did not completely 
enforce that part of the ‘‘Foreign enlistment act’’ which for- 
bade subjects of the Queen to enter a foreign army, but to have 
used preventive measures adequate to such enforcement would 
have been almost impossible, and would have been requiring neu- 
trality in the individual in quite unusual fashion. In the case of 
many men who were by deceit and foul play led into the army 
of the United States the responsibility did not rest entirely with 
the agent; for some account must be taken of the victim’s own 
greed and appetites. But when all allowances are made, the 
agent and the crimp, with their almost complete disregard of 


law, their drink and their drugs, were thoroughly and despicably 
criminal. 


WiiuaM F. Raney 
LawRENCE COLLEGE 
AppLETON, WISCONSIN 











THE RANCHMAN’S LAST FRONTIER’ 


The story of ranching in Oklahoma is a part of the story of a 
much larger movement, that of the ranch cattle industry in the 
great west as a whole. More broadly speaking, it is a part of 
that great movement, the settlement and development of the 
American wilderness. This movement is characterized by the 
appearance of various stages of society, those of the hunter and 
trapper, of the herder, and of the pioneer farmer. These have 
followed one another in more or less rapid succession in almost 
every part of the United States, modified somewhat by differ- 
ences of topography and climate. In the case of Oklahoma the 
significant thing is that the entire area was an Indian country 
closed to white settlement for a long period, with the result that 
when the barriers that were erected about it were at last pene- 
trated, it went through all of the social stages named in a com- 
paratively short space of time. 

Thus, ranching in Oklahoma had some peculiar features. Be- 
cause of this fact that it was closed for a long time to white 
settlement, the ranchmen did not enter this region with their 
herds until comparatively late. Also their tenure of these pas- 
ture lands was most uncertain and precarious and their difficul- 
ties great. Finally, owing to the Indian title to the land the 
ranchmen remained in possession of a part of this territory until 
long after ranching had given place to agriculture in most other 
portions of our country not too dry for suecessful farming. For 
this reason I have felt justified in calling Oklahoma ‘‘the ranch- 
man’s last frontier.’’ Obviously no detailed account of the oper- 
ations of the cattlemen in Oklahoma can be given in a brief 
paper. It will be possible only to point out a few of the larger 
aspects of the industry in that region and to suggest their influ- 
ence upon other portions of the country. 

Ranching as a frontier pursuit has existed in America ever 

1 This paper was read at the fourteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi valley 
historical association at Madison, Wisconsin, on April 15, 1921. 
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since early colonial days. The colonists along the Atlantic sea- 
board brought cattle with them, and men owning a considerable 
number of these animals quite naturally drifted to the western 
edge of settlement, where they might find, in the wilderness be- 
yond, abundant pasturage for their herds. Thus, long before 
the revolution, there were cowboys and cowpens along the pied- 
mont frontier, and the cattle industry there had become of some 
importance, though these early cattle raisers operated upon a 
comparatively small seale. 

As the agricultural population advanced steadily westward 
pushing before it the Indian tribes, it also pushed along the live 
stock raisers. These, finding that they must advance as their 
pasture lands became settled and were converted into fields, kept 
always on the border between settlement and the wilderness, 
maintaining themselves in a region where there was abundant 
unoceupied land for pasturage, and where distance from market 
and the lack of transportation facilities would in most cases have 
rendered the raising of farm products unprofitable. Thus, once 
agricultural settlement was well started in its march across the 
continent, there was always to be found along its western rim 
a border given over largely to live stock raising. For almost 
two centuries it was there, varying somewhat in width but never 
very broad, a sort of twilight zone with the light of civilization 
behind it and the darkness of savagery before. Pushed along as 
they were by the pioneer farmers, the live stock raisers never- 
theless could not go far out into the wilderness because of the 
fierce tribes of Indians that occupied it. 

It is one of the most remarkable features of American eco- 
nomic history, however, that soon after the civil war this narrow 
border of pastoral life, hitherto comparatively constant in width 
and area, suddenly shot out into the wilderness and spread with 
almost ineredible rapidity until it covered an area larger than 
that in the east devoted to agriculture. This was the range 
cattle region of the United States, where the ranching industry 
flourished for a brief time upon a scale hitherto undreamed of, 
until agricultural settlement, feeling its way somewhat cau- 

2 Nimmo gives the area devoted largely to cattle ranching in the United States in 


1385 as 1,355,000 square miles. Joseph Nimmo, The range and ranch cattle business 
of the United States, (Washington, 1885), 1. 
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tiously as it advanced upon the dry and treeless plains, at last 
occupied all of it not too arid for farming. 

The change of the herding area from a narrow border to this 
great region came with a suddenness that was fairly startling, 
since it required hardly more than a decade for it to reach its 
greatest extent. Largely speaking, the change was the result 
of two things, the slaughter of the buffalo, which left vast areas 
of inviting pasture lands entirely without animals to consume 
the grass, and the gathering up and placing upon reservations of 
rarious tribes of plains Indians, thus rendering it safe for the 
ranchmen to occupy these ranges left vacant by the extermina- 
tion of the buffalo herds. The opening of the plains to cattle 
by the slaughter of the buffalo and the concentration of the In- 
dians upon reservations would not alone, however, have been 
sufficient to cause such a great and rapid spread of the ranching 
frontier. Such a vast region could not have been stocked with 
cattle in so short a space of time if the only sources of supply 
had been the narrow pastoral border already in existence and 
the surplus animals in the agricultural area farther east. It 
was fortunate therefore that there existed in the southwest a 
great reservoir from which they might be drawn —the state of 
Texas. 

That commonwealth, with an area greater than that of the 
original thirteen states, was peculiarly a cattle country. The 
early Spanish settlers had brought with them cattle of the long- 
horned Spanish breeds, and these had increased very rapidly 
under the favorable conditions of range and climate. The Span- 
iards themselves, at least during their period of colonization, 
were almost a nation of shepherds and of men on horseback. 
The eight-century task of driving out the Moors had produced in 
the people those striking qualities that later manifested them- 
selves in the colonists of New Spain. The land system also 
tended to encourage stock raising. The Spanish government 
had given out large grants under the ‘‘encomienda system,’’ and 
Mexico, after it had won its independence, continued the policy 
of granting large tracts to colonies or to individual settlers. 
The republic of Texas was also very liberal in its grants and, 
when admitted to the union as a state, had retained the owner- 
ship of its unoccupied lands, and these were offered for sale at 
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a low price and upon liberal terms of payment. Moreover, the 
American settlers who had occupied Texas prior to its independ- 
ence had nearly all secured large tracts of land and had brought 
eattle with them. These animals crossed with the Spanish 
breeds already there and increased so rapidly that when the 
civil war broke out, Texas was a region occupied by great land- 
owners whose wealth, for the most part, was in their herds of 
cattle.’ 

During the four years of war Texas remained the least 
touched of all the southern states by that struggle. While 
Sherman was devastating the broad belt of country over which 
his armies passed, while. Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
were suffering from the destruction wrought by the armies of 
both sides, and while the fields of the gulf states lay fallow and 
neglected for want of labor to till them, the cattle on the plains 
of Texas were growing and increasing with wonderful rapidity. 
Cut off from markets by the blockade and the fact that the north 
held the Mississippi river, and virtually untouched by any large 
army, either hostile or friendly, Texas at the close of the war 
was, as has been indicated, a huge reservoir fairly brimming 
over with cattle from which large numbers might be drawn to 
stock these enormous new ranges of the western plains. 

Immediately after the civil war ended this pent up flood of 
Texas cattle burst forth and flowed in a great stream northward, 
the fat, mature animals to market and the others to stock these 
new areas opened to the herding industry by the slaughter of the 
buffalo and the confinement of the plains Indians to reserva- 
tions. In this way the new ranges were quickly stocked, so that 
instead of being confined to a narrow border along the western 
rim of agricultural settlement, the so-called ‘‘cow country’’ soon 
covered an area almost as large as that part of the United 
States east of the Mississippi. Texas because of its low altitude 
and warm climate remained the great breeding ground, while 
the northern states and territories with their rich pasture lands 


Be tend coo 


’The 1860 census gives the total number of cattle in Texas at that time as 
3,534,768. Eighth census of the United States, 1860, agriculture, 148. Census 
figures are very unreliable, however, when applied to an industry of this nature, and 
the figures of that particular census are especially so. 
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and cool, bracing air became the best feeding grounds, and 
ranchmen not infrequently held ranges in both regions. 

In the center of this ‘‘cow country,’’ between the breeding 
grounds of the south and the feeding grounds of the north, lay 
the Indian Territory, which later became the state of Oklahoma. 
Because of its position it was obviously a ‘‘strategie region’? of 
no little importance. But it was also a region of much interest 
in itself. Its area was as great as that of all New England or 
greater than that of both England and Holland combined. This 
great territory had been given to the five civilized tribes of In- 
dians as a home and they had been removed there during the 
period from 1820 to 1840. In their old home east of the Mis. 
sissippi these Indians had come under the influence of the whites 
to such an extent that they had steadily risen in the seale of 
civilization. Originally dependent largely upon hunting and 
fishing for a livelihood, they had later obtained cattle and other 
live stock from the pioneer white settlers so that at the time ot 
their removal they had reached a pastoral stage of society, and 
were even beginning to take up agriculture. At just this time 
they were forced to leave their old home east of the Mississippi 
and migrate to the Indian Territory, a region much better suit- 
ed to herding than their former home had been, and at the same 
time so remote from white settlement as to check for a long 
time any further advance in civilization. Here they continued 
on a larger scale the industry of live stock raising that had al- 
ready been well begun in their old home, and were a well con- 
tented and happy people until the civil war came to destroy 
their herds, burn their homes and bring ruin and desolation to 
their country.* 

At the close of the war the five civilized tribes gave up the 
western half of their lands to furnish a home for friendly In- 
dians of the plains and numerous tribes of such Indians were 
soon removed there.’ In this way the Indian Territory, rough- 
ly speaking, became divided into two parts. The eastern halt, 


*The number of cattle stolen from the Indian Territory from 1861 to 1865 was 
estimated at 300,000, worth $4,500,000. Report of the commissioner of Indian 
affairs, 1865, p. 437. 

5 The following table lists the Indian tribes transferred to western Oklahoma, 
with the date and legal authority for the removal of each tribe. 

Sac and Fox, 1867, United States, Statutes at large, 15: 495. 
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or home of the five civilized tribes, consisted chiefly of wooded 
hills and valleys, and small stretches of prairie occupied by 
ahont sixty thousand civilized Indians, each tribe with its own 
« ©.mment, which was almost independent of that of the United 
States. The western half was, on the other hand, a region 
mostly of level plains occupied by only some ten or twelve 
thousand savage or half-savage Indians, though its area was 
about the same as that of Ohio or Indiana. 

The entire Indian Territory had been set aside by the United 
States exclusively as a home for the Indians. It was as though 
the decree of the government had erected a barrier along its bor- 
der to keep out all whites. But the industry of ranching on a large 
scale was a new thing, and the officials of the United States soon 
showed themselves at a loss to know how to deal with it when it 
sought to oceupy Indian reservations. Moreover, the Indian 
Territory lying north of Texas and between the latter and both 
the markets and the feeding grounds of the north was, because 
of this position, peculiarly difficult to protect from penetration 
by herds of the ranchmen. The Texans returning to their homes 
from the southern army at the close of the war found their 


ranges overflowing with fine, fat cattle for which there was no 
market though the price of cattle and beef in the north was quite 
high.® 


Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache, 1867, ibid., 581. 

Potawatomi, 1867, tbid., 591. 

Cheyenne-Arapaho, 1869, executive order, in Indian affairs. Laws and treaties, 
edited by Charles J. Kappler (Senate executive documents, 57 congress, 1 session, 
no. 452), 1: 839. 

Kaw, 1872, United States, Statutes at large, 17: 228. 

Osage, 1872, ibid. 

Pawnee, 1876, ibid., 19: 28. 

Ponca Sioux, 1877, ibid., 21: 422. 

Otoe and Missouri, 1882, ibid., 380. 

Iowa, 1883, executive order, in Indian laws and treaties (Kappler, ed.), 1: 843. 

Kickapoo, 1883, executive order, ibid., 844. 

Tonkawa (formerly Nez Perce reservation), 1884, United States, Statutes at 
large, 20: 63. 

The Wichita were given their reservation in 1872 by unratified agreement, but 
had been living there for a long time before, they themselves said for two hundred 
years. 
pound, sirloin at 25 to 35, and porterhouse at 35 to 40, while rib roast was quoted at 
“5 to 30 cents. New York Tribune, June 23, 1866. 


6 At this time round steak was selling at retail in New York at 20 to 25 cents a 
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Out of this condition grew the ‘‘northern drive.’’ Trails were 
made across the Indian country over which cattle were driven to 
market or to the northern ranges, and from this it was an easy 
and natural step to the actual occupation of pasture lands within 
its borders. This occupation took place in spite of the efforts 
of the department of the interior to prevent it. Agriculture 
could be excluded, but ranching, more mobile in its nature than 
farming, presented a more difficult problem. In time it began 
to penetrate the barriers thrown about the Indian country and 
to occupy the attractive ranges within, thus paving the way for 
the real settlement that was so soon to come. Just as herding 
in America had been for centuries the link between savagery and 
civilization, geographically speaking, so in Oklahoma it was to 
prove the link between savagery and civilization, chronological- 
ly speaking. 

The peopling of Oklahoma may be divided into two parts, the 
period of settlement by the Indian and that of settlement by the 
white man. The first began about 1820 when certain bands of 
Indians of the five civilized tribes ceded their lands in the east 
and removed to a new home in Oklahoma. It closed about 1880 
when the last tribes of plains Indians were brought to this 
region. In 1889 came the first influx of white settlers. They 
occupied an area near the center of the Indian country; and 
from this time on, year after year saw additional reservations 
opened to settlement until 1907, when the entire region was 
given over to civilization and Oklahoma was admitted as a state. 
This was the period of white settlement. Between these two 
periods and well overlapping them at either end lies this period 
of the oceupation of the Indian country by the ranchmen. It 
was not long; hardly more than a dozen years elapsed between 
the close of red settlement and the beginning of white settle- 
ment. It was a brief transitional period when no considerable 
population came into this region but the ranchmen with their 
herds broke through a dam impervious to agricultural settle- 
ment, gradually weakening it to such a point that the settlers 
were able to come bursting through and inundate the fertile 
areas within. 

It is true that herds had been driven up the trails, across the 
Indian Territory, and that beef contractors had pastured small 
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numbers of cattle near the various Indian agencies for ten years 
or more prior to any real occupation of ranges there. It is true 
also that even after white settlement began it came in a series 
of spasmodic rushes, each occupying but a single area, with the 
result that the cattle industry continued in Oklahoma for fifteen 
years after the coming of the first white inhabitants. But the 
earlier movements were merely preliminary to actual ranching 
operations, while the opening of the first reservations to white 
settlement really sounded the death knell of the range cattle in- 
dustry in Oklahoma. From that time on it was generally recog- 
nized that the business was doomed to certain and speedy ex- 
tinction, and the cattlemen merely sought to postpone the evil 
day as long as possible and in the meantime to arrange their 
affairs so that they might not at last suffer too heavy losses. 
The real period of ranching was that brief time, roughly speak- 
ing, from about 1877 to 1889, that lay between the close of settle- 
ment by the Indian and the beginning of settlement by the 
whites. 

It was a time of interest and importance, as transitional 
periods are likely to be. Not only did Oklahoma lie in the center 
of the ‘‘eow country,’’ but its occupation by the ranchmen came 
at the time when ranching was at its height. This sudden ex- 
pansion of the border of pastoral life along the frontier until it 
covered an enormous region had a profound influence upon 
American life. Ranching had heretofore not been important 
enough to attract any great attention or to require much con- 
sideration by the government of the United States. But the 
great spread of the industry brought with it many new things. 
Packing plants increased immensely both in size and number. 
Great stockyards were built up and transportation problems be- 
came more complex, requiring the attention of government, both 
state and national. A literature of the ‘‘cow country’’ began to 
make its appearance. <A region formerly not at all important 
economically, suddenly became vastly so, since the plains region 
supplied in a great measure both the cheap bread and the cheap 
meat of the latter part of the nineteenth century. Eastern men 
of college training, of whom the late Mr. Roosevelt is a conspicu- 
ous example, went west in order to spend some years in ranch- 
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ing, and perhaps caught a larger vision of statesmanship from 
life on the wide stretches of open plains. 

In the meantime, however, this mushroom growth of a great 
industry had given the departments of government that must 
deal with it, seant time to study its nature or to become familiar 
with its conditions and problems. The department of the in- 
terior, which had control of both the public domain and the In- 
dian reservations, was forced to make rules and decisions in 
regard to ranching upon these lands. It is not surprising, per- 
haps, that its officials, accustomed to think in terms of home- 
steads and other small areas of agricultural lands, should have 
failed to understand this industry and in consequence should 
have made regulations and entered upon policies with respect to 
grazing upon both Indian lands and the public domain that were 
inadequate and in some cases little short of absurd. These 
policies in regard to Indian lands were first put into operation in 
Oklahoma. 

The interior department refused to recognize leases of Indian 
reservations in that territory but permitted agreements for 
grazing privileges to be made with the Indians. The result was 
intrigues and schemes by rival cowmen to secure the favor of 
certain chieftains and their bands, the use of every effort to ob- 
tain the good will of the agent, the arousing of jealousies, and 
the creation of rival factions in various tribes, and a certain 
amount of graft and corruption. Other departments, particu- 
larly the war department, failed to function with that of the in- 
terior owing to diverse views in regard to such matters, while 
congress for a long time refused to take any legislative action, 
and confusion and disorder were the inevitable results. 

As range became increasingly scaree and the competition to 
secure it keener, the intruding ranchmen on the large reserva- 
tions in the western part of the Indian Territory were forced 
to court the favor of the savage tribesmen and to intrigue with 
them for grazing privileges, or to make their tenure of lands 
already occupied more secure. Rival cattlemen came in and 
engaged in curious diplomatic struggles to acquire the friend- 
ship and favor of certain chieftains and their bands, their efforts 
resembling those of various European nations to gain or widen 
a sphere of influence among the savage peoples of Africa. In 
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this way factions were created among the Indians and members 
of some of these factions preyed upon the herds of the patrons 
of their rivals, or burned the grass and destroyed the fences of 
eattlemen who had incurred their ill will. Conflicts between 
ranchmen and Indians were the result, while other savage bands 
took advantage of the general disorder to rob travelers and levy 
blackmail upon passing herds on the trail.’ Conditions became 
so bad at last that President Cleveland ordered the ranchmen 
to remove their herds from the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation 
and sent General Sheridan with all available troops in the west 
to restore order.® 

The cattlemen remained upon the other reservations and with- 
in a year or so came drifting back upon the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
reservation again. The ranchmen upon all of these Indian 
lands found themselves without any adequate protection of law 
and immediately set to work to form extra-legal organizations 
which had for their object not liberty under ideals of individual- 
ism, as was the case with most earlier frontier organization, but 
the protection of much valuable property — their herds of cattle. 
They were then economic rather than political in their nature 


and foreshadowed the later asrociational arrangements of ‘‘big 


business’’ that sought to act as corporate persons in accordance 
with frontier ideals. 


These organizations used their power to secure and retain 
grazing privileges and so, as the demand for farming lands in- 
creased, aroused the hostility, not only of the agricultural pop- 
ulation in the bordering states which was seeking an opportunity 
to settle these lands, but also of a large part of the press of the 
country, and of many officials of the United States government. 
The hostility of the last named may in some cases have been due 
in part to the great numerical superiority of the farmers, whose 
political power outweighed many times that of the ranchmen and 
their employees, though the cattlemen might occupy a large 
region and have very important economic interests. 

7D. B. Dyer to the commissioner of Indian affairs, May 5 


5, 6, 8, 9, 20, 1884, 
in Senate executive documents, 48 congress, 2 session, no. 16, pp. 6-10. . 


* Proclamation of July 23, 1885, United States, Statutes at large, 24: 1023; 
Sheridan’s report, July 24, 1885, in House executive documents, 49 congress, 1 ses 
sion, no. 1, pp. 69-70. 
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Having learned that agitation and the attracting of attention 
to themselves and their operations was the surest way to bring 
on governmental interference, these extra-legal associations 
used their power gained by organization in ‘‘keeping silent.”’ 
Their influence was brought to bear to hush up difficulties and 
to silence complaint on the part of individuals within their ranks, 
and to adjust differences among their members. Not having 
access to courts of law they developed among themselves extra- 
legal bodies called ‘‘courts of arbitration’’ whose procedure and 
decisions were in part determined by rules and by-laws previous- 
ly agreed upon by members of the organization, and in part by 
that common law of the range known as ‘‘cow custom.’’ ® 

In using their influence with the Indians to seeure or retain 
ranges, these organizations of cattlemen also frequently resorted 
to skillful diplomacy, and the reactions of red and white men, 
when they thus came in contact, present some interesting feat- 
ures. This is particularly true when the ranchmen entered into 
relations with the Cherokee, whose long training in political in- 
trigue through their early contact with the French, the English, 
and the Spanish, made them no mean antagonists.*° 

In spite of the best efforts of the cattlemen, working either 
individually or through their associations, agricultural settle- 
ment at last came in to drive them from the Indian country. The 
peopling of this region, however, was unlike that of any other 
western state or territory. In all others the settlement was by 
a slow and comparatively steady infiltration of homeseekers, 
while in Oklahoma the occupation was by a series of sudden and 
spasmodic waves, each preceded by negotiations with the In- 
dians and definite legislation. In this way reservation after 
reservation was occupied, each almost in a single day, and the 
cowmen were compelled to ‘‘move on’’ until there was no longer 
any place remaining in that territory to which they might re- 
move. The settlement of Kansas, Nebraska, and other western 
states by an agricultural population that gradually forced out 

® Testimony of Ben 8. Miller before the senate investigating committee, January 
9, 1885, in Senate reports, 49 congress, 1 session, no. 1278, p. 150. See also Senate 
executive documents, 48 congress, 1 session, no. 54, p. 155. 

10 The Cherokee leased their ‘‘outlet’’ with an area of more than six million acres 


to the Cherokee strip live stock association, which was perhaps the greatest cattle 
raisers’ organization ever formed. 
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the ranchmen, was like the slow, steady leaking of water into 
the hold of an old type ship until it was full. That of Oklahoma 
was like the bursting of water into the hold of a modern vessel 
divided into many water-tight compartments. These were filled 
with a rush, one by one, in many cases with considerable inter- 
vals of time between, until the last one was flooded and the 
‘‘ranchman crew’’ at last engulfed and compelled to save itself 
as best it could. 

Seventeen years elapsed from the filling of the first compart- 
ment of ‘*Old Oklahoma”? to the filling of the last one, the ‘‘big 
pasture.’’ These seventeen years are the period of the white set- 
tlement of Oklahoma and the passing of the cattle industry in 
that region. It was characterized by the constant struggle of 
the pioneer settlers to secure the opening of these various reser- 
vations to settlement, a struggle in which they were opposed by 
the cattlemen. So violent was this conflict that there grew up 
in time, not only in the southwest but throughout the country as 
a whole, a publie opinion so hostile to the ranchmen that the 
latter were never able to change it or live it down, partially be- 
cause of the fact that the industry was rapidly vanishing and 
soon virtually ceased to exist. It is significant too that this 
adverse opinion among the people of the southwest relative to 
the cattle interests rapidly spread, as the ranching industry 
gradually disappeared, to a prejudice against all forms of cor- 
porate wealth and so helped to swell the ranks of the populist 
party in these states. 

The opening of the various reservations meant nominally the 
taking of lands from the Indian and giving them to the white 
settler. It should be noted, however, that what really took place 
was that the land was taken from the ranchman and given to the 
farmer. The Indian as an economic factor was negligible. The 
man who really used the land, and who must give it up when an 
agricultural population came, was the cowman. But few better 
examples can be found of the changing of the industrial life of 
large areas by legislation than is manifested in the opening to 
settlement of the Oklahoma Indian reservations. 

It will be noted too that while the Indian Territory had long 
remained a huge island of barbarism in the midst of civilization, 
the opening of the first area there to settlement, ‘‘Old Oklaho- 
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ma,’’ placed a small area of civilization in the very center of 
this larger one of savagery, and rendered the opening of other 
reservations inevitable. Some cattle raising continued in the 
rougher and less fertile portions of several of the reservations 
even after the coming of an agricultural population, but the 
story of ranching in such areas merges with the larger one of 
ranching on the public domain as a whole. 

In both Oklahoma and the other western states the final result 
of the coming of the settlers was the same so far as the cattle 
industry was concerned. The ranchman’s experience bears in 
many ways a striking resemblance to that of the Indian. Both 
fled westward before the advance of an agricultural population, 
moving on from place to place until there were no longer any 
unoccupied areas into which they might go, and they were com- 
pelled to give up the old life and to a greater or less extent, 
become a part of the population that had engulfed them. 

Of course some ranchmen are still to be found in regions too 
dry or too sterile for successful agriculture. But these are 
comparatively few in number and even there the life at its best, 
or worst, depending upon the viewpoint, is much affected by the 
never very remote agricultural settlements. Of the agricultural 
states of the union, however, Oklahoma was the last one in which 
the ranch cattle industry flourished. 

Epwarp Evererr Date 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
HisroricaAL MATERIAL IN WaSHINGTON OF VALUE TO THE STATE 


Much source material for the early history of each of the thir- 
teen original states is contained in the British record office. A 
substantial portion of that for most of the other states is in our 
national archives in Washington. There is in this Washington 
material a primeval flavor and a vigorous spirit, for it is a ree- 
ord of frontier life, of the formative period of various institu- 
tions, and, particularly, of the establishment, operation, and 
development of state and federal relations. 

The commanders of exploring expeditions, the builders and 
commanders of military posts for the defense of the frontier, 
the commanders of military departments, and the commanders 
of expeditions against hostile Indians received instructions from, 
were in frequent correspondence with, and reported to the secre- 
tary of war or the adjutant general. This correspondence, with 
the exception of numerous ‘‘lost’’ letters, is in the archives divi- 
sion of the adjutant general’s office. In the inspector general’s 
office are reports of inspection of frontier military posts by 
officers especially commissioned for that purpose; and among 
the records of the weather bureau are weather observations, 
with curious notes on topography and the coming and departing 
of birds and flowers, that were kept at each military post from 
1819 to 1890 by a representative of the surgeon general’s office. 

In the Indian office, which was evolved in the department of 
war, is the correspondence of the secretary of war and the secre- 
tary of the interior with the commissioner of Indian affairs, of 
the commissioner with the several superintendents of Indian 
affairs, and of each superintendent with the Indian agents with- 
in his superintendency. Here, also, is a large number of letters 
by army officers and private individuals. This correspondence, 
together with the records of proceedings of special commissions, 
constitutes a wealth of material with regard to fur trade and 
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liquor traffic, Indian hostilities, measures for the maintenance 
of peace, claims on account of Indian depredations, the demor- 
alization of Indians by white men, efforts to civilize or christian- 
ize the Indians, negotiations for the purchase of Indian titles to 
lands, Indian reservations, the payment of Indian annuities, 
graft, and the removal of Indians to lands on the more remote 
frontier. 

Years before the Indians’ removal from a geographical divi- 
sion, territories were erected within that division and territorial 
governments established. Records of the operations of those 
governments are in the department of state, which was charged 
with their direction and control. These records embrace corre- 
spondence of the secretary of state with territorial governors 
and territorial secretaries, and journals of legislative and exeeu- 
tive proceedings. They tell of matters pertaining to Indians 
and lands, of laws enacted, of boundary disputes, of litigation, 
of the appointment and removal of officers, and occasionally, of 
friction between officers or between branches of the government. 
In this department, too, is some diplomatic and consular corre- 
spondence of particular interest to a state with an international 
boundary. 

From the date of the establishment of a territory until several 
years after that territory became a state, the operations of most 
general, most dominant interest within its borders were those 
pertaining to the survey and disposal of lands; and for his- 
torical purposes the most valuable record of those operations, 
not now available within the state, is the correspondence of the 
commissioner of the general land office with the secretary of 
the treasury, the secretary of the interior, members of congress, 
surveyors general, registers, and receivers. This correspondence, 
housed in part in the general land office and in part in the file 
room of the office of the secretary of the interior, tells of the es- 
tablishment of surveying districts, the difficulties of obtaining 
accurate surveys, petitions for resurveys, field and office exami- 
nations of surveys, the correction of surveys, the running of 
state boundaries, the adjustment of surveys on opposite sides of 
state boundaries, the reéstablishment of lost corners, the survey 
and opening of roads, petitions for the survey of islands and dry 
lake-beds, the reservation of lands for military purposes, the 
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survey and distribution of military bounty lands, the running of 
the boundaries of Indian reservations, the location of individual 
allotments to certain Indians, the selection of school lands, the 
exploration and reservation of mineral lands, the leasing of sa- 
lines, lighthouse reservations, the selection and survey of lands 
for Polish exiles, the selection and survey of lands granted to 
aid in the construction of railways and canals and the improve- 
ment of the navigation of rivers, the survey of swamp lands and 
their donation to the several states, the adjustment of private 
claims to lands established prior to their cession to the United 
States, the laying off of towns and the adjustment of conflicting 
claims to town lots, the adjustment of conflicting preémption 
claims, riparian rights, the establishment of land districts, the 
location of land offices, the question of what lands would sell 
most readily if surveyed and brought into market, the extension 
of time allowed to purchasers in which to pay for their lands, 
the execution of other acts of congress for the relief of pur- 
chasers, homestead entries, the examination of land offices, de- 
faulting receivers, the cutting of timber on the public lands, and 
the activities of timber agents appointed to prevent it. 

Source material for a history of communication is to be 
found both in the post office department and in the files of the 
house and senate committees on post offices and post roads. In 
the post office department are almost complete records of the 
date of establishment of each post office; date of discontinuance 
of the office, if discontinued; the date of reéstablishment, if re- 
established ; and the date of each change of name. With a limit- 
ed amount of labor all post offices of a state that have at any 
time been in operation may be listed not only alphabetically but 
also in the chronological order in which they were established 
and with the above data regarding each. 

The letters by the postmasters general are informing on every 
phase of the development of the system of communication from 
1789 to 1832; but for the years subsequent to 1832 only a small 
portion of the story is contained in them, and all but a few of 
the letters to the postmasters general have been destroyed. 
Fortunately the department still has the route books, and for 
the years 1854 to 1872 it has the letters received by the contract 
office, which was charged with the supervision of the operation 
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of all routes. Among these letters are those of the field agents, 
postmasters, contractors, and carriers. In the house and senate 
files are many petitions for an extension, increase, and im- 
provement of the service, and a record of the response of con- 
gress to these prayers. 

Glance at some of the pages of these records and you may read 
a postmaster general’s recommendation that, as a means of pre- 
venting loss of money orders in the mail, the order be cut into 
halves; half number one sent, and half number two retained un- 
til word comes that half one has been received. ‘‘It seems pro- 
per,’’ the postmaster general wrote in 1801, ‘‘to extend the Post 
road from Vincennes to Kaskaskia for the accommodation of a 
distant portion of the Union. In the neighborhood of Kaskas- 
kia the country is represented to be well settled and the mail is 
at present sent from Vincennes to that place under a private 
contract. . . The route proposed from Pittsburg to Detroit 
does not appear at this time eligible. The distance is very con- 
siderable, the Inhabitants at Detroit not very numerous, the 
route is thro’ a Wilderness and only marked by Indian foot 
paths without accomodation for a post rider.’’ In 1818, be- 
cause of the growing importance of Illinois and Missouri, ar- 
rangements were made for two weekly mails to Saint Louis. In 
the same year the postmaster general was willing to increase 
the pay of the mail carrier between Vincennes and Louisville 
by one-third if the mail was carried in stages, but thought it 
impracticable to attempt to carry it in stages from Vincennes 
to Saint Louis. In a letter of 1830 we read: ‘‘The post route 
between Louisville and Saint Louis is one of the most important 
mail routes in all the Western States, being the principal line 
of connection between the fertile and flourishing States of Mis- 
souri and Illinois, and all the Northwestern States, and indeed 
all the old Atlantic States.’’ In 1823 the postmaster at Pitts- 
burgh was directed to make up distinct mails for each of the 
newly established post offices at Chicago, Green Bay, and Mack- 
inac, those for the first and second to be sent by way of Fort 
Wayne, the third by way of Detroit. ‘‘I hear from various 
quarters,’’ wrote the field agent in 1857, ‘‘that this new route 
{from Prairie du Chien to St. Paul] is highly satisfactory to the 
people of Minnesota. It is claimed that the mails reach Saint 
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Paul three days earlier than formerly.’’ The contractor for 
the route from Independence to Santa Fé suffered a loss of $12,- 
000 in one year because he was obliged to drive 550 miles with- 
out changing his mules. ‘‘The reason I cannot Sign your Pe- 
tition [for a change of schedule] is I don’t get but baly a nuff 
to Pay me now and to pay for three nights more would take all 
the most of what I get.’’ ‘‘At some points on those routes the 
mails have collected until they now weigh tons.’’ ‘*The con- 
tractor’s stage was here this morning filled with passengers and 
their luggage and the agent wanted me to give him the closed 
bags on saying he could not get up the hill . . . with more 
mail. I told him he must leave his passengers and take all the 
mail or none; so the stage went on without any mail —at noon 
he came back with a four-horse team and lumber wagon and 
took the whole of the mail, twenty-nine paper bags and twelve 
closed bags.’’ ‘‘As we are about starting a Buchanan paper 
here . . . the contractor, a Republican . . . intends to 
pass us by and take the northern route as often as it rains, 
storms or in other words as often as he pleases.’’ ‘*‘The con- 
tractors left this morning with an old two horse Whisky ped- 
lar’s wagon open at that although they had four horses to it.’’ 
Carriers complain that the terminus of three routes is in a log 
house in the woods three miles from any house of entertainment. 
‘*The contraetor refuses to take a route agent on his mail boats 
unless he pays for board at the rate of three dollars a day.’’ 
Hibbard and Burrell offer to carry the mail in four horse coach- 
es on the route from Detroit to Lansing for $4,300 a year, or in 
two-horse stages for $3,490 a year. MeNight offers to carry the 
mail on dog trains from Saginaw to Sault Ste. Marie for $140 a 
trip. No mail from Detroit, received at Mackinac for fourteen 
days although ‘‘we have had either a Steam Boat or a Steam 
Propeller nearly every day.’’ ‘‘Mr. Lay who has the contract 
for carrying the mails on the route from Manistee to Grand 
Traverse recently received orders from the contract office to 
extend the route from Grand Traverse to Charlevoix ata pro-rata 
compensation. The distance is some sixty miles farther through 
a pathless wilderness, without a solitary inhabitant on the way. 

At Charlevoix, to my personal knowledge, there are 
but five families now living, and most of them are only tempor- 
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ary fishermen, who will leave before the suspension of naviga- 
tion. It certainly appears to be a useless waste of labor and 
expense to extend the route to Charlevoix under the present 
circumstances, when the mail must be carried on men’s shoul- 
ders through three or four feet of snow. It is impossible to ob- 
tain men to transport the mail from Grand Traverse to Charle- 
voix, at anything like the compensation paid on this route, and 
Mr. Lay utterly refuses to execute bonds to that effect. There 
can be no possible occasion for the extension of the route to that 
place, as there will probably be no inhabitants there to receive 
mail during the winter months. It is only during the fishing 
season that any families reside at Charlevoix, and to transport 
empty mail bags through a wilderness of forests and swamps 
through the winter seems an absurdity too great for the Depart- 
ment to sanction for a moment.’’ It was once a question wheth- 
er packages of seed made up at the patent office for members 
of congress were mailable matter. The material of this char- 
acter for the years 1789 to 1854 has been destroyed, and thie 
ultimate fate of what remains is undecided. 

The house and senate files contain material on every subject 
already mentioned in this paper. They contain, also, much that 
is necessary to a thorough-going history of transportation, as 
do the files of the treasury department for a history of finance 
and those of the department of justice for a history of the ad- 
ministration of justice. The department of commerce has a 
mass of unpublished data collected by the bureau of the census. 
Many early newspapers, published within the states, are now 
available only in the library of congress; and here the files are 
often incomplete. The manuscript division of the library of 
congress has a large number of collections of private papers. 
For Ohio, in particular, there are the Dunean McArthur, \Vi!- 
liam Allen, and Salmon P. Chase papers; and for Kentucky tlic 
Breckenridge papers. In the war department are muster rolls 
for the revolutionary war, the war of 1812, the war with Mex- 
ico, the civil war, and the Spanish-American war. 

Usually, the older the papers the greater their value. A larg- 
er portion of those of recent date are a record of administrative 
routine and a larger portion of the recent ones have been pu)- 
lished. For obvious reasons, however, these observations do 
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not apply to the records of the late war; and no state war his- 
torian should fail to examine at least the operation records of 
the division, regiments, or other units in which the men from 
his state were largely represented; the records of camps within 
the borders of his state or at which the men from his state were 
stationed; the records of hospitals with which the men of his state 
had most to do; the reports of the federal food administrator for 
his state; letters or petitions by citizens of his state to members 
of his states’ delegation in congress; the testimony of citizens 
of his state before house and senate committees; and records in 
the files of the war industries board pertaining to the principal 
industries of his state. 
Newton D. MErReNeEss 


Tue Lesvueur CoLLection or AMERICAN SKETCHES IN THE MUSE- 
um oF Natura History at Havre, Semne-INFréRIEURE 


Charles Alexandre Lesueur was born at Havre on January 1, 
1778. He first attracted attention as a naturalist and more par- 
ticularly as a painter of subjects of natural history through his 


work as a member of the French scientific expedition to Aus- 
tralasia on the Géographe and the Naturaliste under command 
of Nicolas Baudin in the years 1800-1804. An account of his 
work as a member of this expedition and as one of the editors of 
its results, as well as an authoritative estimate of his value as a 
scientist was published by George Ord in 1849, in the American 
ournal of science and arts.’ 

In 1815 Lesueur was engaged by William Maclure, the Amer- 
ican geologist, to spend two years in his service in the United 
States aiding him in the certification and correction of his me- 
moir and map on the geology of the United States, and in gath- 
ering, deseribing, and drawing specimens in natural history.’ 
Lesueur arrived in America in May, 1816, and remained until 
Is3v. During these twenty-one years he traveled widely, first 

‘‘A memoir of Charles Alexander Lesueur. Read before the American philoso- 
hical society . . . on the 6th of April, 1849, by George Ord,’’ in American 

nal of science and arts, second series, 8: 189-216. 

*The revised memoir with the map and chart are published in American philo- 


sophieal society, Transactions, new series, 1: 1-91 — ‘‘ Observations on the geology of 
the United States of America . . . by William Maclure.’’ 
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in the east, particularly in Pennsylvania and New York, and 
later in the west, mainly along the Ohio, Wabash, and Mississip- 
pi rivers. 

Lesueur’s life in America has been the subject of two interest- 
ing and valuable studies. The first of these, published in Paris 
in 1904, is the result of a careful examination of the Lesueur 
collections at Havre and in the Museum of natural history in 
Paris by Dr. E. T. Hamy of the latter institution: ‘‘Les voyages 
du naturaliste Ch. Alex. Lesueur dans l’Amérique du Nord 
(1815-1837),’’ in Journal de la société des Américanistes de 
Paris, 5: 1-103. The second, by Madame Adrien Loir, wife of 
the director of the Museum of natural history of Havre, was 
published at Havre by Dr. Loir, in the name of the Museum, in 
1920: Charles-Alexandre Lesueur, artiste et savant francais en 
Amérique de 1816 a 1839 [sic] (142 pages). This latter study, 
covering the same ground as the former and drawing from it to 
a certain extent, contains very valuable additional material in 
the form of several long and interesting extracts from Lesueur’s 
letters and notes as well as other appropriate documents. Both 
works are illustrated with reproductions of numerous sketches 
from the collection at Havre. 

Lesueur was not a writer; he expressed himself awkwardly and 
laboriously with the pen, as the fragments printed by Madame 
Loir testify. His method of narrating his experiences was to 
sketch whatever he saw that interested him. This he did with 
great rapidity and with no little skill, having in a marked de- 
gree the ability of expressing much with a few strokes of the 
pencil. On his river journeys he sat upon the deck of the boat 
and drew in quick suecession the scenes that presented them- 
selves as the boat advanced; on his land journeys every halt 
furnished him with an opportunity to take out his sketchbook. 
Some sixteen hundred of the drawings thus made during the 
years when he was in America are preserved in the library of 
the Museum of natural history at Havre and form the subject of 
this report. 

These sketches are of very unequal value; two-thirds of them, 
perhaps, are in the rough, quite unfinished, although many o! 
these are annotated with indications as to weather, atmospheric 
conditions, time of day, state of sky, coloring, and so forth, 2s 
though they were destined to be completed at some future time. 
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The remaining third are more satisfactory; most of them are 
exceedingly well executed and contain a surprising amount of 
detail. Among these there are a considerable number of water- 
colors as well as some wash drawings. Lesueur excelled as a 
colorist, as shown by his truly remarkable colored drawings of 
subjects in natural history, and some of the watercolors in this 
collection are very beautiful. A striking quality of most of 
these sketches is their realism, which makes them all the more 
valuable as historical material. There is little of that conven- 
tionality which marks much contemporary work and gives to so 
many engravings of the time an air of unreality. The frontier 
which Lesueur portrayed was very much in the rough and so he 
represents it, with abundance of hogs and broken-down fences 
and half-finished cabins. 

Most of the sketches are on drawing paper and measure about 
thirteen by eighteen centimeters, or a little less. Some of them 
are still in the original sketchbooks, but most have been bound in 
volumes of varying thickness, an operation which has resulted 
in some confusion and in the intermingling of series. This is 
unfortunate because many of the sketches have no indication of 
subject or date and their identification when thrown out of se- 
quence becomes very difficult, often impossible. No attempt 
has been made in the present examination of the collection to 
identify such sketches, the means for doing so being lacking. 
On the other hand the value of some of the drawings is increased 
by the fragments of narrative or description scribbled on the 
reverse. 

In the second part of this report will be found a description of 
the collection, in two parts, the first a list of the volumes and 
cartons which constitute it at present, and the second a list of 
selected drawings or groups of drawings designed to show in 
considerable detail the territory covered and the subjects repre- 
sented. 

In order to make clear the value of the sketches as a whole it 
is necessary to establish as nearly as possible their sequence and 
the circumstances under which they were made — in other words, 
to determine the various itineraries of the artist. This has al- 
ready been done by Dr. Hamy and Madame Loir, upon whose 
works the following account is based. 

Lesueur passed from Dieppe to England in August, 1815, and 
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remained in that country until he sailed for America on Novem- 
ber 17. During those months he made a considerable number 
of sketches, most of which are not labeled, including several 
watercolors, among which is a very beautiful one of Stonehenge. 
Two small sketchbooks contain the drawings made on the voyage 
to Barbados, and during the travels about the Antilles. Thus 
there are sketches, including numerous watercolors, of scenes on 
board the vessel, of views on the island of St. Vincent (‘‘ Route 
entre les deux cratéres’’), on the islands of Dominica, Martini- 
que, Guadeloupe (‘‘Rocher du Soufleur,’’ ‘‘Au sommet du Vol- 
can’’), Montserrat, St. Kitts, St. Eustatius (‘‘Vue prise du som- 
met du cratére,’’ ‘‘Rade’’), St. Croix, and others; just before 
arriving at New York a mirage was seen and sketched. 

Lesueur and Maclure landed in New York on May 10, 1816, 
and went almost at once to Philadelphia, from which city they 
started in June on Lesueur’s first American journey, to Lake 
Erie, northwestern New York, Albany, and New England. The 
journey lasted until October, and the route, as traced by Dr. 
Hamy, was as follows: Philadelphia; Baltimore; Pittsburgh; 
Erie; Buffalo; Niagara; Rochester; Auburn; Vernon; Utica; 
Schenectady ; Albany ; Ballston ; Saratoga Springs; Lake George; 
Lake Champlain; Putney, Vermont; Greenfield, Massachusetts ; 
Middletown, Connecticut ; Newport, Rhode Island; New Bedford, 
Massachusetts; Boston; Newburyport; Worcester; Springfield; 
Newburg-on-the-Hudson; the Katskills; Bethlehem, Pennsylva- 
nia; and Philadelphia. Among the sketches made on this journey 
one which has particular historical interest is that of Macdon- 
ough’s fleet of four vessels which won the battle of Lake Cham- 
plain, laid up at the lower end of that body of water. There are 
also drawings of Fort Erie, of Rochester in its beginnings, and of 
many other towns, of the hotel and springs already famous at 
Saratoga, and, as was to be expected, a whole series of Niagara 
Falls, including several in color. The sketches made in New 
England are few, far apart, and mostly rather rough. The most 
striking one is that of a church at New Bedford, neatly sawed 
in halves as a result of controversy among its members, one of 
the halves being hauled away by many yoke of oxen while ex- 
cited hogs animate the foreground. 

Lesueur now established himself in Philadelphia and remained 
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there most of the time for nine years, until 1825. His contract 
with Maclure terminated in August, 1817, and thereafter he 
made his living in various ways. He gave lessons in the paint- 
ing of subjects in natural history, taught drawing in two female 
seminaries, worked as an engraver. From 1819 to 1822 he was 
employed by the commission which was locating the Canadian 
boundary, during which time he made numerous sketches along 
the Hudson, especially in the vicinity of Albany. He also took 
an active part in the scientific activities of the little learned 
world of Philadelphia. He collected for the Paris museum of 
natural history, commenced work on a projected ichthyology of 
the United States, of which he eventually printed a few pages, 
and published a respectable number of articles, the titles of 
which are listed by Dr. Hamy and by Madame Loir. He was 
elected a member of the Academy of natural sciences of Phila- 
delphia, taking a leading part in its labors, and was made a for- 
eign correspondent of the American philosophical society. 

Lesueur’s life during this period is illustrated by a large num- 
ber of sketches of scenes in Philadelphia, in the then suburbs, 
and in the near-by country. From the point of view of execu- 
tion these are the best of the collection, many of them being very 
beautiful watercolors. There are numerous views of Rising 
Sun, Germantown, Frankford, and other suburban districts 
which have long since become part of the city, and a large num- 
ber of country sketches, farms, farm buildings, agricultural 
operations, and the like. 

During the last months of Lesueur’s residence in Philadel- 
phia (August-September, 1825) he made an excursion to Mauch 
Chunk, Lehigh gap, and the Delaware water gap, making numer- 
ous sketches as he passed through Valley Forge, Phoenixville, 
Potts Grove, Reading, Lebanon, Nazareth, and other villages, as 
well as drawings of the Lehigh and Delaware gaps and of scen- 
ery along the Delaware river. 

The remainder of Lesueur’s life in America, 1826-1837, was 
passed in what was then the west, chiefly at New Harmony in 
Indiana. Here William Maclure, interesting himself in the com- 
munity experiment inaugurated by George Rapp and continued 
by Robert Owen, planned to establish an agricultural school on a 
new plan and to create a scientific and educational center. He 
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was able to persuade Lesueur and two other naturalists, Ger- 
haard Troost and Thomas Say, to establish themselves there as 
the nucleus of such a center, and they accordingly joined the 
party of ‘‘philanthropists’’ which left Pittsburgh in December, 
1825, to proceed down the Ohio by ‘‘keel-boat.’’? On this jour- 
ney, which lasted about six weeks, Lesueur recorded his obser- 
vations in a series of very interesting, but in part, unfortunately, 
rather rough sketches of river scenes and of the towns along 
the way— Economy, Pennsylvania; Steubenville; Wheeling; 
Augusta, Kentucky; New Richmond, Ohio; Cincinnati; Charles- 
town, Indiana; and others. 

The party arrived at New Harmony about the end of January, 
1826, and almost at once Lesueur, with Troost and Say, set out 
to visit the lead mines in Missouri. This journey lasted from 
February 26 to April 20 and was made by way of the Ohio from 
Mount Vernon, Indiana, to Trinity, Illinois, then across country 
to the Mississippi where they crossed to the Missouri side at 
Commerce or Tyawapatia Bottom. From here they appear to 
have gone by land to Cape Girardeau, then inland to Mine La- 
motte, Mine a Burton, and Potosi, whence they returned to Com- 
merce and then ascended the Mississippi to Saint Louis and per- 
haps beyond. Lesueur has left a fragmentary narrative of this 
journey which is reproduced by Madame Loir (chapters 6 and 7). 
The sketches, for the greater part rather rough, include views of 
Cave in rock, Illinois; Commerce, Missouri; Cape Girardean, 
Jackson, the lead mines at Mine Lamotte and Mine a Burton, 
Potosi ‘‘et ses monuments’’ (these latter consisting of the court- 
house, jail, stocks, and pound), Sainte Geneviéve, Herculaneum, 
Carondelet, and other places. 

It was soon after his return from this journey that Lesueur 
made the acquaintance of Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, whose 
travels in America brought him to New Harmony in April, 1826, 
and who thus refers to the meeting: 

I . . . beeame acquainted . . . witha French artist, 
Mons. Lesueur . . . [and] with Dr. Troost, an eminent nat- 
uralist. Both are members of the community and have just ar- 
rived from a scientific pedestrian tour to Illinois and the south- 
ern part of Missouri, where they have examined the iron, and 
particularly the lead-mine works, as well as the peculiarities of 
the different mountains. Mr. Lesueur has besides discovered sev- 
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eral species of fish as yet undescribed. . . . Mr. Lesueur ac- 
companied the naturalist Perron, as draughtsman in his tour to 
New South Wales, under Captain Baudin, and possessed all the 
illuminated designs of the animals who were discovered for the 
first time on this voyage, on vellum. . . . He showed us also 
the sketches he made while on his last pedestrian tour, as well as 
those during the voyage of several members of the society to 
Mount Vernon, down the Ohio from Pittsburg. On this voyage, 
the society had many difficulties to contend with and were 
obliged often to cut a path for the boat through the ice. The 
sketches exhibit the originality of talent of the artist.* 

During the eleven years which Lesueur spent at New Har- 
mony he made many excursions in the country roundabout, as at- 
tested by a large number of sketches. <A single group of twen- 
ty-two drawings made in May, 1826, gives a faithful and de- 
tailed picture of New Harmony itself. Other sketches are of 
Princeton, Indiana; Vincennes; scenes on the Wabash; picnics 
inthe woods. It was during this period that Maximilian, Prince 
of Wied, spent a winter and spring, 1832-1833, at New Harmony, 
where he formed a close acquaintance with Lesueur, of whom 
he wrote as follows: 


\[r. Lesueur’s labours were chiefly in the higher orders of the 
animal kingdom; he had explored the country in many diree- 
tions, was acquainted with everything remarkable, collected and 
prepared all interesting objects, and had already sent consider- 
able collections to France. He was a skillful draughtsman, and 
his portfolios of drawings, made during his voyage around the 
world, and in his residence in America, afforded us much grat- 
ification during the winter. He had paid great attention to the 
fishes of the Wabash, Ohio, and Mississippi, for which his fre- 
quent visits to New Orleans had given him the best opportun- 
ity. . . . It would be a pity if the interesting labours of Mr. 
Lesueur were not communicated to the learned world during 
his lifetime.* 

The prince then dwells upon the excursions made in the neigh- 
borhood of New Harmony or to greater distances with Lesueur 
and describes in particular the hunting expeditions to Fox is- 
land, waxing enthusiastic over the noonday meal eaten in the 
open air: 

3 Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, Travels through North America dur- 
ing the years 1825 and 1826 (Philadelphia, 1828), 2: 122-123. 

4 Maximilian, Prince of Wied, Travels in the interior of North America, edited by 


Reuben G. Thwaites as vols. 22-25 of Early western travels (Cleveland, 1904-1907), 
1; 187 ff. 
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Towards noon the scattered sportsmen usually reassembled, 
with their booty, around a cheerful fire, under ancient plane 
trees, on the bank of Fox river. Our frugal repast, which we 
had brought with us, was seasoned by exercise in the open 
air. . . Mr. Lesueur frequently accompanied us in this ex- 
cursion. 

It was perhaps some such occasion as that described by Max- 


imilian that Lesueur recorded in a series of sketches of a forest 
pienie. At this time, also, a sketch of Lesueur himself was made 
by Carl Bodmer, the artist who accompanied the prince. This 
has been reproduced by Dr. Hamy from a print in the Biblio- 
théque nationale in Paris. In June, 1834, Maximilian was again 
at New Harmony and Lesueur went with him on his departure, as 
far as Princeton and Vincennes. Several sketches of the latter 
place, made on this occasion, are preserved in the collection. 

One of the most important journeys which Lesueur made 
while in the west was into Tennessee. He left New Harmony in 
February, 1831, on his way to New Orleans but at the mouth of 
the Cumberland made a detour, ascending that river to Nash- 
ville, where he visited his former associate Dr. Troost and with 
him made an excursion into the mountains as far as Emorygap 
and the Tennessee river. He then returned to the Ohio and con- 
tinued his journey to New Orleans. The sketches made on this 
trip include one labeled ‘‘ Vue de l’hermitage,’’ which is without 
much doubt a drawing of Andrew Jackson’s residence near 
Nashville. As this dwelling was destroyed by fire three years 
later, in 1834, the drawing has an especial interest as being prob- 
ably the only view in existence of the old Hermitage. Other 
sketches made on this trip are of Liberty, Tennessee ; Emorygap ; 
‘*Tavern of Canefork creek’’; and especially of scenes in the 
woods and mountains. There is also one of a doctor bleeding a 
patient. 

Much of Lesueur’s time while at New Harmony was consumed 
in his journeys to New Orleans, of which he made no less than 
six — in 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, 1834, and 1837. The descent was 
generally made in March by flat-boat, the return being by steam- 
boat; the first of these journeys was the longest and lasted from 
March to December, 1828. The sixth and last trip was for the 
purpose of taking passage at New Orleans for Havre, where he 
landed on July 27, 1837. 

On these journeys Lesueur made many sketches along the 
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Ohio below Mount Vernon, and along the Mississippi between 
the mouth of the Ohio and New Orleans. The little towns grow- 
ing up along this natural highway had a special interest for him 
and his drawings record the aspect of such villages as New Ma- 
drid, Missouri; Randolph, Tennessee ; Memphis; Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi; Vicksburg, Natchez, and others. He also made many 
sketches in and about New Orleans and of familiar scenes up and 
down the river — dance halls, steamboat interiors, cabins, snags 
and floating timber, wood piled on the banks for fuel — as well 
as studies of human types —negroes, Choctaw Indians, river- 
men, backwoodsmen, and others. Some dozen of his sketches 
on the Mississippi he so far completed as to engrave; and their 
proofs, which are reproduced by Dr. Hamy, are in the collection 
at Havre. 

Lesueur’s later life was passed in France, first in Paris, where 
he worked at the Museum of natural history, and then at Havre, 
where he became the director of the newly established Museum 
of natural history of that city. Here he died on December 12, 
1846, a few days before his sixty-ninth birthday. 

It remains to try to form some estimate of the historical value 
of the sketches made under the circumstances which have been 
briefly described. The period which they cover, 1816-1837, was 
one in which English and European, as well as American travel- 
ers were touring America in increasing numbers and publishing 
accounts of their travels. The newly opened west, in process of 
rapid settlement, attracted especial attention and the lands 
along the Ohio and Mississippi and their tributaries were al- 
ready the object of an important and growing immigration. No 
traveler could lay claim to having made the ‘‘grand tour’’ of the 
United States unless his itinerary had included the river journey 
between Pittsburgh and New Orleans. There was a rapidly 
increasing literature descriptive of the new west, which included 
not only travelers’ narratives but also gazeteers, books of in- 
formation for immigrants, and guides to river navigation. These 
last were of particular importance, for in the voyages down 
river in ‘‘family boats’’ each immigrant was ordinarily his own 
pilot.’ 

5 Only a relatively small number of works of the sort referred to have been 


available in the preparation of this report in Paris, and most of these relate to a 
period just befcre Lesueur arrived at New Harmony. Three of the most important, 
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Thus it is that descriptions of American scenes at the time of 
Lesueur’s residence in the United States are numerous and his 
sketches are for the most part of places with which we are more 
or less familiar. This familiarity does not, however, detract 
from the value of these drawings but rather adds to it, as when 
one sees for the first time a place of which one has read much, 
and it gives to even some of the roughest of the sketches an in- 
terest and a meaning that would otherwise be lacking. Further- 
more, even if word-pictures of the America which Lesueur and 
his contemporaries saw are abundant there is no such abund- 
ance of pictorial representations. Only a few of the works which 
have been mentioned are illustrated;* the most famous album 
of views, of both east and west, of the period is that by Carl 
Bodmer which accompanies the text of Maximilian’s Travels, 
and Welby’s English settlements is illustrated with a number of 
very good sketches by the author, but these two collections in- 
clude a relatively small number of views of the particular re- 
gions which Lesueur traversed. The same is true as regards 
one of the most notable collection of pictures confined to the 
eastern section of the country, the album which forms part of 
Milbert’s Itinéraire pittoresque.’ As to artistic quality the 
however, are contemporary with his residence in the west: the works of Duke Bern- 
hard of Saxe-Weimar and of Prince Maximilian of Wied, already cited, and Captain 
Basil Hall, Travels in North America [1827-1828] (Edinburgh, 1829). A number 
of the more valuable narratives have been reprinted in Early western travels 
(Thwaites, ed.). These thirty-two volumes include the narrative of the Prince of 
Wied, and also the following which have proved of service in the present connection: 
Estwick Evans, A pedestrious tour [1818] (8: 96-364); James Flint, Letters from 
America [1818-1820] (vol. 9); Thomas Hulme, Tour in the western countries of Amer- 
ica [1818-1819] (10: 19-84); John Woods, Two years residence in the settlement of 
the English prairie [1819-1821] (10: 170-357); William Faux, Memorable days in 
America [1819] (11, 12: 9-138); Adlard Welby, Visit to North America [1819-1820] 
(12: 143-341); Edwin James, Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky mountains 
under command of Major 8. H. Long [1819-1820] (vols. 14-17); Edmund Flagg 
The far west [1836-1837] (vol. 26). The work of Thomas Ashe, Travels in America 
[1806] (London, 1808) is also important, although for an earlier period, as is the 
still earlier work of General Collot, Voyage dans l’Amérique septentrionale [1796- 
1797] (Paris, 1826). 

6A list of the illustrations reproduced in Early western travels (Thwaites, ed.), 
which may probably be taken as an inventory of the best pictorial documents for the 
region and period, is to be found in that work, 31: 23-28. 


7 J. Milbert, Itinéraire pittoresque de l|’Hudson (Paris, 1828). Milbert had been 
chief artist of the Australasian expedition under Baudin, of which Lesueur was also 
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sketches of Lesueur do not suffer in comparison with those of 
Bodmer or of Milbert and are very superior to Welby’s. In- 
deed Lesueur’s best work surpasses that of Bodmer and Milbert, 
and even his unfinished sketches have an air of realism about 
them that the more carefully executed engravings rather lack. 

It is clear that in the Lesueur collection we have an abundance 
of material for filling important gaps in the existing pictorial 
documentation of American history and for greatly enlarging 
that documentation with respect to regions for which it is at 
present scanty or nearly lacking. From this point of view the 
most valuable part of the collection is that which comprises the 
frontier scenes, and of these the views of the infant river towns 
are the most interesting and the most important as historical 
documents, capable of rendering great service in aiding us to 
visualize the great movement of population which they record. 
In them we see the frontier in all its erudity and disorder and 
vigor. 

The eastern sketches have perhaps less value as historical 
documents but only because they are a relatively smaller part of 
the available pictorial material. They are none the less inter- 
esting, however, and many of them, such as that of Maedon- 
ough’s fleet on Lake Champlain, are doubtless unique. For the 
region of Philadelphia their abundance gives them an added 
value, 

A quality of the sketches as a whole is that they represent 
for the most part the commonplace, the normal, the usual, rather 
than the extraordinary; they bring before us in most realistic 
fashion the everyday scenes of the period as they must have ap- 
peared to the ‘‘average citizen,’’ and thus they aid to a better 
understanding of the everyday life of the time. 

The problem of making this material, or the best of it, avail- 
a member. He went to the United States in 1815 and remained there for about ten 
years. He was employed on the survey for the Erie canal and in various other 
ways, but devoted most of his time to collecting specimens in natural history for the 
Jardin du roi, having his headquarters in New York and being aided by Lesueur. 
His text, which is well written and displays a keen enthusiasm over the beauties of 
picturesque landseape, deals with the Hudson valley chiefly, but also with Canada, 
New England, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. He states that 


Lesueur accompanied him on various excursions, which he rendered ‘‘aussi agréables 
q’utiles.’’ 2: 224, 
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able is one that naturally offers itself for consideration. Ex- 
hibits are temporary and are soon forgotten, and in any event 
these sketches could not be effectively displayed without destroy- 
ing their bindings. One can easily imagine the use that Dr. 
Thwaites would have made of them if they had been available 
for his series of Early western travels. Undoubtedly the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem would be the reproduction 
in one or two volumes of some five hundred of the drawings, se- 
lecting both those which are best executed and those which have 
the greatest value as historical documents. The editing might 
be confined to the necessary descriptive and historical comment 
or it might include a carefully prepared account of Lesueur’s 
travels together with all the fragments of his own narrative that 
ean be procured. Such a publication would make a notable addi- 
tion to the sources for the history of the middle Atlantic states 
and of the states along the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
Watpo G. Letanp 


Tue LesveuR COLLECTION OF AMERICAN SKETCHES * 
A. List of volumes, cartons, and folders 
i. ‘‘Voyage en Amérique, 1.’’ A small carton resembling a volume, 


containing six sketchbooks : 
1. England, 1815. 


2. Barbados, 1815. 

3. Antilles to New York, 1816. 

4. New York state and New England, 1816. 
5. Philadelphia to Lake Erie, 1816. 

6. Albany; Philadelphia and environs, 1822. 


ii. ‘*Voyage en Amérique, 2.’’ Bound volume: Philadelphia and 


environs, 1822-1824. 
ili. ‘‘Voyage en Amérique, 3.’’ Bound volume, containing severa! 
groups: 
Pittsburgh to New Harmony, 1825-1826. 
New Harmony and environs, 1826-1827. 
Vincennes, 1833. 
Philadelphia to Mauch Chunk and Delaware water gap, 1525 
iv. ‘‘Voyage en Amérique, 4.’’ Bound volume: New Harmony * 
8 Photographie negatives of the drawings by Lesueur relating to the Mississij) 


river — some sixty in all— have been acquired by Mr. William Beer and are now in 
the Howard memorial library of New Orleans. 
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Mount Vernon, the Ohio to Trinity, the Mississippi above Com- 
merce, and lead mines of Missouri, February-April, 1826. 
vy. ‘*Voyage en Amérique, 5.’’ Bound volume: New Harmony to 
New Orleans on the Ohio and the Mississippi, 1828, 1829, 1830. 
vi. ‘Voyage en Amérique, 6.’’ Bound volume, containing the fol- 
lowing groups: 

New Orleans and environs, 1828, 1830. 

Cumberland river to Nashville and travels in Tennessee, 1831. 

Lower Mississippi. 

Vincennes, 1834. 

vii. ‘‘C. A. Lesueur, Amérique, Mississippi.’ 
lowing contents: 

1. Folder of twelve engravings of views on the Mississippi, 
all reproduced in Hamy, ‘‘ Voyages du Lesueur,’’ in Journal de 
la société des Américanistes de Paris, 5: 1-103. 

2. Folder of engravings of bluff at Walnut Hills (Vicks- 
burg), and of fossils found there. 

3. Folder containing list of all the animals discovered in 
the strata at Walnut Hills (48 genera, 79 species), arranged 
according to Lamarck’s system, with detailed notes. 

vill. Loose fragments : 

1. Sketchbook, views from Albany to New York, 1819. 

2. Fragment of sketchbook, miscellaneous views. 
3. 


, 


Carton with the fol- 


Plan and profile of Wilkinson’s cave at Mine Lamotte, 
Missouri, in color. 
4. Fragments of Lesueur’s correspondence. 


B. List of selected sketches. 


The list here presented is of representative sketches selected during a 
rapid examination of the collection. The arrangement is the result of 
an effort to make the geographical grouping of the sketches as clear as 
possible and at the same time not to depart too far from their chronologi- 
cal sequenee. The numerals in parentheses refer to the preceding list 
A) of volumes, cartons, and folders. 


First journey in America: Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, Lake Erie, 
Albany, and New England, 1816. 


1. After leaving Philadelphia. (i, 5) 
2. ‘‘Eeole sur la route.’’ (i, 5) 
Boys playing in the school yard. 
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9. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


16. 


17. 
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‘*T,’embarquement de notre voiture pour passer le Chesapeake,”’ 
September 11, 1816. (i, 5) 

Wagon being placed on the ferry; it is impossible to recon. 
cile the dates of this and of the following sketch with the 
chronology of the first journey. 

View of the Chesapeake from Havre-de-Grace, September 12, 1816 
(i, 5) 

‘‘Btablissement et moulins du beau-pére de Jerome Bonapart; 
| William Patterson of Baltimore]. (i, 5) 

(‘‘Aprés Baltimore.’’ (i, 5) 

View of crossroads, with hogs, log-cabin, and fence. 

‘*Eaux de Bed-fort’’ [1816?] Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania. 
(viii, 2 

‘*Aprés Bed-fort’’ [18162]. (viii, 2) 

‘‘Bateaux de Pittsbourg, Quille boat partant de Pittsbourg.”’ 
(i, 5) 

Rough sketch. A good deseription of a keel-boat is in Flint, 
Letters, 109. 

View of the village of Blackrock, near Buffalo. (i, 5) 
‘*Bae de Blackrock.’’ (i, 5) 

In Milbert, Jtinéraire, 1: 187, is a deseription of the ferry 

from Blackrock to the Canadian shore. 
‘*Fort Erie du coté du magasin.’’ (i, 5) 
Off shore is shown the ‘‘batiment stationnaire américain.”’ 


The atlas of Collot, Voyage, contains a plan of Fort Erie, plate 
3. 


Niagara. (i, 5) 

Several sketches, some in pencil, some in color, from various 
points of view. 

‘*Entrée de Genésée river dans le lac Ontario,’’ July 7, 1816. (i, 4 
Falls of the Genesee. (i, 4) 

Two views, one in pencil, the other a wash drawing. Milbert 
gives a view of the falls, plate 37, and deseribes them in his 
text, Itinéraire, 1: 221-222. 

Town on the Genesee river at the falls. (i, 4) 

Rochester, deseribed ibid., 1: 217-219. 

**Pont qui traverse le lae.’’ (i, 4) 

According to ibid., 1: 167, there was a long bridge across one 

end of Lake Cayuga. 


18. Marcellus. (i, 4) 


Marcellus is described ibid., 1: 164. 
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19. 


9g 


») 


Vernon. (i, 4) 
Several sketches, showing store, men talking across a fence, 
ete. 
Utiea, bridge. (i, 4) 
There is a description of Utica, ibid., 1: 154. 
Waterfall [near Utica]. (i, 4) 
Scheneetady. (i, 4) 
Wash drawing of town showing a bridge. The town is de- 
seribed itbid., 1: 150. 
Types of rail fences. (i, 4) 
Albany, view on the river. (i, 4) 
For other sketches of Albany see the next section of this list. 
Ballston, ‘‘ Fontaine d’eau minérale.’’ (i, 4) 
This is deseribed ibid., 1: 149. 
Saratoga, August 6, 1816. (i, 4) 

Four views, including Congress hotel, town, and springs. 
There are descriptions of the town and a view ibid., 1: 83-85, 
and plate 18. 

Glens Falls. (i, 4) 
Two rough sketches. See ibid., 1: 123, and plates 22, 23. 
Lake George, August 8, 1816. (i, 4) 

View showing fishermen on the lake and piles of lumber on 
the shore; also several rough sketches along the shores of the 
lake. There is a view ibid., plate 24. 

Lake Champlain, ‘‘ Batiments de guerre américains qui ont soutenu 
les combats sur le lace Champlain,’’ August 15, 1816. (i, 4) 

A rough pencil sketch showing four vessels tied up to the 
shore, their decks roofed over. Milbert speaks of the vessels 
captured from the English in 1813 as being drawn up in line 
in the narrow arm of the lake at its southern extremity, near 
Whitehall, ibid., 1:97. He ineludes a sketch of Whitehall, 
plate 21, but does not show the vessels. 

Lake Champlain. (i, 4) 

Pencil sketches of various views along the lake, also a water- 
color dated August 17, 1816, and labeled ‘‘Vue du lac Cham- 
plain du coté du sud.’’ 

Rochester [Vermont]. (i, 4) 

Rough sketch, ‘‘A Rochester,’’ and wash drawings of houses, 
presumably in that town. 

‘*Putney [Vermont] au soir,’’ August 17, 1816. (i, 4) 
Greenfield [Massachusetts], August 18, 1816. (i, 4) 
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34. 


3). 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


46. 


47. 


4 
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A well executed wash drawing of a village common with 
houses around it. 

‘*Péche du menhaden a Rhode Island.’’ (i, 4) 
‘*Prés le Cap Cod.’’ (i, 4) 

Very rough sketch. 

{New Bedford, Massachusetts] ‘‘Enlévement d’une moitié d'une 
église pour avoir la paix entre deux sectes religieuses.’’ (i, 4) 

Sketch showing a church edifice, cut in halves, one of which 
is being drawn away by many yoke of oxen. This incident js 
described by Lesueur in a letter quoted by Dr. Hamy. 

Catskill mountains. (i, 4) 

Several views. 

Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. (i, 4) 

Two wash drawings. A view of Bethlehem is in the album 
of Wied, Travels. From their position in the sketchbook these 
drawings appear to have been made during the return to Phil- 
adelphia, on the journey of 1816, after emerging from the Cat- 
skills. 


ii. Albany and the Hudson, 1819-1822. 


The Hudson at Albany, 1819. (viii, 1) 
Watercolor. 
View of Albany from ‘‘Bush-hill’’ [Greenbush], April, 1819. 
(viii, 1) 
Milbert, [tinéraire, 1:69, describes Albany as seen from this 
point and gives a view of it, plate 13. 
‘*Baptéme des anabaptistes 4 Albany,’’ April 5, 1819. (viii, 1) 
Milbert, ibid., 1:97, describes a baptism of anabaptists at 
Sandy Hill, New York. 
Distant view of Albany, showing capitol, academy, and a church, 
1822. (i, 6) 
‘*Péche du shade dans la riviére du Nord,’’ May 1, 1819. (viii, 1) 
Rough sketch. 
‘*‘Camp des éléves de Westpoint’’ [18227]. (ii) 


iii. Philadelphia and environs, 1822-1824. 


Philadelphia, southeast corner of Tenth and Chestnut streets. 
(i, 6) 

Philadelphia, blacksmith shop at corner of South Sixth street and 
Cleves alley. (i, 6) 

[Philadelphia] Inn of J. Huttert, ‘‘blessé 4 la bataille de Maren- 
go.’’ (i, 6) 
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[Philadelphia] Several views in watercolor of the waterfront. 
(i, 6) 
[Philadelphia] View of a city street seen through a window. (ii) 
The street is lined with rows of covered wagons. In colors, 
well executed. 
[Philadelphia] Launching of the vessel North Carolina. (i, 6) 
Pencil sketch of double size showing vessel on stocks, seaffold- 
ing, booths, ete., people perched on all possible points of vantage. 
Barbecue on the ice on the Delaware river, in celebration of Wash- 
ington’s birthday. (vi) 
Two sketches. 
[Philadelphia] Numerous well executed sketches in pencil and 
watercolor of city residences. (ii) 
Bridge over the Schuylkill. (i, 6) 
Two views, one of which shows the pumping station (‘‘ pompe 
a feu’’). Milbert, cbid., 2:227, describes this station and gives 
a view of it, plate 50. A description is also to be found in 
Saxe-Weimar, Travels, 1:137. 
Country-seat of Mrs. La Forest at Rising Sun on the Germantown 
road. (i, 6) 
‘*Turnpike sur la route de Germantown.’’ (ii) 
Germantown bridge. (ii) 
Reproduced in Loir, Lesueur, plate 11. 
Germantown, Mrs. Mallon’s boarding-school. (ii) 
Germantown, various views of residences, school, Episcopal church, 
ete. (i, 6) 
Golden Swan tavern, before reaching Mount Airy. (ii) 
On the Frankford road. (ii) 
Before reaching Frankford, four miles from Philadelphia. (ii) 
Frankford, the Cygogne boarding-school. (ii) 
In colors. 
Frankford, Logan’s mill. (i, 6) 
Watercolor. 
Barn near Frankford. (ii) 
Brandywine, August 31, 1822. (ii) 
Neweastle, church and academy. (ii) 
There is a description of Newcastle in Saxe-Weimar, Travels, 
1: 161. 
Neweastle, church. (ii) 
Watercolor. 
Neweastle, storehouses, September 30, 1823. (ii) 
Neweastle, wharf on the Delaware. (ii) 
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‘*M. Biderman’s piazza.’’ (i, 6) 
Sketch of a broad porch and view over rolling country. 
Environs of Philadelphia. (ii) 

Miscellaneous views of farm buildings, windmills, haystacks, 
farm and road scenes, ete. Some of these are reproduced jy 
Loir, Lesueur: ‘‘Rentrée des récoltes,’’ plate 12; ‘‘Diligence 
sur une route,’’ plate 13; ‘‘Environs de Philadelphie,’’ plate 
14; ‘‘Ferme aux environs de Philadelphie,’’ plate 41. 


Journey from Philadelphia to Delaware water gap, August-Sep- 
tember, 1825. 


Schuylkill dam. (iii) 

Route to Valley Forge. (iii) 

Cotton mills at Valley Forge. (iii) 

Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. (iii) 
Several views. 

Potts Grove, Pennsylvania. (iii) 

Several views. 

Reading, Pennsylvania, market and bridge. (iii) 

Two views. There is a description of Reading in Wied, 
Travels, chapter 6. 

Lebanon, Pennsylvania, courthouse. (iii) 
Mauch Chunk. (iii) 

Descriptions of Mauch Chunk may be found in Saxe-Weimar, 
Travels, 2: 187-191, and Wied, Travels, chapter 5; a view of 
it is in the album of the latter. 

Lehighton, September 4, 1825. (iii) 
This town is described ibid., chapter 5. 
Lehigh water gap, September 4, 1825. (iii) 

For descriptions, see Saxe-Weimar, Travels, vol. 2, and Wied, 
Travels, chapter 5; in the album of the latter is a ‘‘Forest scene 
on the Lehigh.’’ 

Nazareth college, September 4, 1825. (iii) 

There is a deseription of Nazareth, Pennsylvania, ibid., chap- 

ter 3. 
Windgap, September 5, 1825. (iii) 
**Vue de la Delaware aprés Dutorttown.’’ (iii) 

A description of the village of Dutotsburg and of its eccentric 
founder is given ibid., chapter 4. 

Delaware water gap. (iii) 
Several views. The water gap is described ibid. 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, courthouse, September 14, 1825. (ii 
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Merredith, Meredith inn, September [1825]. (iii) 
Two sketches. Probably Meredith in Delaware county, New 
York. These sketches seem to be out of place. 
Journey with the ‘‘philanthropists’’ to New Harmony, Indiana, by 


the Ohio, December, 1825 — January, 1826. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, statehouse and near-by buildings. (iii) 

There is a description of Harrisburg and of the state build- 
ings, tbid., chapter 6. 

[Pittsburgh] Rough sketch of waterfront, ‘‘Départ a 2 hres.’’ De- 
eember 8, 1825. (iii) 

Dr. Hamy gives the date of departure from Pittsburgh as No- 
vember 27, but the date on the sketch fits better with the other 
dates of this trip. 

Pittsburgh, rough sketch of junction of the Allegheny and the 
Monongahela. (iii) 

There is a deseription of Pittsburgh in Wied, Travels, chap- 
ter 6; the atlas of Collot, Voyage, contains a view and a plan 
of Pittsburgh, plates 5, 6. 

Tory Bridge [%], on north side of the Ohio after leaving Pitts- 
burgh. (iii) 
Supper on the boat, December 8, 1825. (iii) 

View of a low room or cabin with tables set and people sitting 
about them. 

Economy, Pennsylvania, east side, west side, two views, December 
10, 1825. (iii) 

Detailed accounts of this Rappist community are in Wied, 

Travels, chapter 6, and Saxe-Weimar, Travels, 1: 158-166. 
Graham place [?], December 10, 1825. (iii) 
Ice on the Ohio, January, 1826. (iii) 

Boat tied up to shore with river full of floating ice. 

Baker’s island. (iii) 
Big Yellow creek. (iii) 
Brown’s island, January 9, 1826. (iii) 
‘‘Avant d’arriver 4 Steubenville.’’ (iii) 
Evening at Steubenville, January 9, 1826. (iii) 
John Williamson’s island. (iii) 
Blennerhasset island, January 12, 1826. (iii) 
Big Sandy river or ‘‘Tory river.’’ (iii) 
Brush island with family boat ascending [sic] the Ohio. (iii) 

A description of a family boat may be found in Flint, Let- 
ters, 96. 

‘“‘Lavina’’ [Levanna, Ohio?]. (iii) 
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106. ‘‘Plakensburg’’ [ ?]. (iii) 

107. Augusta, Kentucky, January 16, 1826. (iii) 
108. New Richmond, Ohio. (iii) 

109. Columbia, Ohio, January 16, 1826. (iii) 

Then a suburb of Cincinnati. 

110. Cineinnati. (ii) 
111. Leaving Cincinnati. (iii) 

A sketch of the Philanthropist leaving Cincinnati; the pas. 
sengers, whose faces are distinctly portrayed, are looking out 
through an opening in the side of the superstructure. Dr, 
Hamy gives their names, obtained from a fragment of narrative 
by Lesueur. 

112. Charlestown, Indiana, January 19, 1826. (iii) 
113. Before leaving Utica, Indiana, January 19, 1826. (iii) 
114. Mount Vernon, Indiana, January 24, 1826. (iii) 


vi. The Ohio from Mount Vernon to the Mississippi, February-March, 
1826; April, 1829; March, 1830; March, 1831; February, 1834. 


115. Slim island, 1826. (iv) 

116. Mouth of the Wabash, 1826. (iv) 

117. Shawneetown, Illinois, March, 1830. (v) 
118. Cave in rock, Illinois, 1826. (iv) 

Several views. One of these is reproduced in Loir, Lesueur, 
plate 15. The album of Wied, Travels, contains a view of this 
cave, and there are descriptions of it in most of the works of 
travel. The best accounts are in James, Expedition from 
Pittsburgh, and in Ashe, Travels, 3:12 ff. 

119. Cave in rock, Illinois, March, 1830. (v) 

Several sketches, one of which is reproduced in Loir, Lesueur, 

plate 34, ‘‘Vue intérieure de Cave-In-Rock.”’ 
120. Goleonda, Illinois, April, 1829. (v) 

Several sketches, two of which are reproduced ibid., plates 
30, 31. 

121. ‘‘ Westwood, Lexington county, Kentucky,’’ 1826. (iv) 

Reproduced ibid., plate 22. 

122. Smithland, Kentucky, 1826. (iv) 

Reproduced ibid. In 1818 Estwick Evans said of Smith- 
land, ‘‘a more miserable town exists nowhere.’’ Pedestrious 
tour, 281. 

123. [Smithland, Kentucky] ‘‘Smithville 4 l’embouchure de Cumber- 
land river’’ [18302]. (v) 
Reproduced in Loir, Lesueur, plate 40. 
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Smithland, Kentucky, ‘‘Ladys going to the meeting,’’ March 26, 
1831. (vi) 

Three women with enormous hats standing on the bank of the 
river waiting for an approaching boat. 

‘*‘Cumberland island and town,’’ March, 1826. (iv) 

Mouth of the Tennessee [18302]. (v) 

Fort Massae [1830]. (v) 

Two views, including one of the powder magazine. There is 
a description of Fort Massae in Ashe, Travels, 3:90 ff. 

‘‘Vue de la Trinité,’’ Illinois, 1826, (iv) 

Reproduced in Loir, Lesueur, plate 20. 

‘‘Great Chaine et 1’établissement élevé sur la banque [sic] pour 
la sauvetage du bateau 4 vapeur le Philadelphia.’’ March 29, 
1830. (v) 

The Great chain or Grand chain was a limestone bar extending 
across the Ohio about fifteen miles above its mouth. It is de 
scribed in James, Expedition from Pittsburgh; Saxe-Weimar 
mentions the Philadelphia in his Travels, 2: 93. 

Bird’s Point, Illinois, February 26, 1834. (v) 


vii. Indiana. 


New Harmony, May, 1826. (iii) 

Twenty-two sketches. These include views of buildings, of 
the church, of people at work in the fields, of the environs of 
the town, ete. Dr. Hamy has reproduced the plan of the vil- 
lage and the drawing of Lesueur’s house. Welby, who was at 
New Harmony in 1819-1820, devotes to the community a sec- 
tion of his Visit to North America and gives a sketch of the 
church. The Prince of Wied deseribes the town at length, 
Travels, chapter 8, as does also Saxe-Weimar. The album of 
the Prince of Wied contains a view of the town. 


2. ‘Sugar camp,’’ February 26, 1826. (iv) 


A camp for making maple sugar on the road from New Har- 
mony to Mount Vernon. Reproduced in Loir, Lesueur, plate 
16, and also, retouched but not improved, by Dr. Hamy. Le- 
sueur’s description of it is quoted in Loir, Lesueur, 45. 

Bone bank on the Wabash. (v) 

Several views. Two of these sketches are reproduced ibid., 
plates 6, 33. Lesueur’s observations on the human and animal 
remains found at this spot are quoted at length, ibid., 73-75. 

A pienie near New Harthony, four sketches: ‘‘Départ et embar- 
quement des vivres,’’ ‘‘Arrivée et préparation du festin,’’ 
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‘* Apres le festin,’’ ‘‘Départ aprés le festin.’’ (vi) 
135. <A barbecue on ‘‘Cut-Off-Hand,’’ November 14, 1832. (vi) 
A view of Cut-off-river is in the album of Wied, Travels. 
136. Princeton, Indiana, June 2, 1827. (iii) 
137. |Princeton, Indiana] ‘*‘ Entrée de la mine de charbon,’’ June 3. 
1827. (iii) 
138. Vincennes, race course, November 1, 1833. (iii) 
139. Vincennes, ‘‘Vue prise entre l’ancienne et la nouvelle court- 
house,’’ June 13, 1834. (vi) 
This and several other sketches of Vincennes were made dur- 
ing the trip which Lesueur made there with the Prince of Wied. 
Wied, Travels, chapter 31. 


viii. Journey from the mouth of the Cumberland to the interior of 
Tennessee, March-April, 1831. 
140. Interior of a cabin, evening, March 27. (vi) 

The sketch represents men stretched on the floor asleep, a wo- 
man kneeling before the fireplace, which is in the center of the 
room, cooking, people sitting at a table, hams suspended from 
the ceiling, ete. 

141. Doctor bleeding a patient, March 28. (vi) 
142. Near Nashville, two rough sketches. (vi) 
143. ‘‘Avant d’arriver 4 l’hermitage.’’ (vi) 

A rough sketch of little interest. 

144. ‘‘Vue de l’hermitage.’’ (vi) 

This is probably a view of the old Hermitage, the residence 

of Andrew Jackson which was destroyed by fire in 1834. 
145. Milldam with mill. (vi) 
146. ‘‘Aprés Alexandrie.’’ (vi) 
147. Liberty, Tennessee. (vi) 

Several views. 

148. ‘‘Tavern of Cane fork creek,’’ April 15. (vi) 
149. ‘‘Gap of Emory river’’ [Emorygap, Tennessee]. (vi) 
150. Brownsley sugar camp on Emory river. (vi) 
151. ‘‘Cane creek bluff.’’ (vi) 
152. Several views of waterfalls, ‘‘Falling water.’’ (vi) 
153. Several views along the Tennessee river. (vi) 
154. Encampment in the mountains. (vi) 


ix. Missouri and the Mississippi above the Ohio; journey from New 
Harmony to the Missouri lead-mines, February-April, 1826.° 


® The views listed in this section are exclusive of the views on the Ohio, which are 
in section vi, ante. Madame Loir quotes extensively from Lesueur’s narrative of this 
journey, Lesueur, chapter 7. 
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View of the Mississippi from Baldwin's farm, opposite Commerce, 
Missouri. (iv) 
Tyawapatia Bottom, ‘‘ou Commerce town.’’ (iv) 
Several pencil sketches and a well executed watercolor, which 
is reproduced in Loir, Lesueur, plate 25. 
Cape Girardeau. (iv) 
Four views. A plan of Cape Girardeau is in the album of 
Collot, Voyage, plate 26. 
‘‘Port de Jackson town,’’ Missouri. (iv) 
Reproduced in Loir, Lesuweur, plate 17. 
‘*Bulling-mill farm’’ [ ?]. (iv) 
‘‘Vue de Lamotte mine.’’ (iv) 


‘‘Aspect du local of se trouve |’établissement de M. Wilkinson”’ 
{Mine Lamotte]. (iv) 


2. ‘A plan and profile of Wilkinson’s cave at Mine Lamotte, Missouri 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 
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169. 
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state.’’ (viii, 3) 
In colors. 
Grotto [near Mine Lamotte?]. (iv) 
Several views of interior. 
‘‘Burton Mine town’’ [Mine a Burton, Missouri]. (iv) 
Several views. One view is reproduced ibid., plate 21. 
‘*Vue de Potosi et ses monuments.’’ (iv) 
The ‘‘monuments’’ appear to be the courthouse, jail, stocks, 
and pound. 
Ste. Geneviéve. (iv) 
Herculaneum. (iv) 
Several views. 
‘*Maison de Freeman.’’ (iv) 
Carondolet. (iv) 


The Mississippi below the Ohio; journeys to New Orleans, 1829-1834. 


The Mississippi and the mouth of the Ohio [1830%]. (v) 
Iron Bank [1830?]. (v) 
Reproduced ibid., plate 35. An engraving of Iron Bank, by 
Lesueur (vii, 1) is reproduced by Dr. Hamy. 
Iron Bank, ‘‘ Two cords of wood with air in between’’ [1830?%]. (v) 
Method of piling fuel for steamboats. 
Chalk Bank [1830?]. (v) 
Lesueur’s engraving of Chalk Bank (vii, 1) is reproduced 
by Dr. Hamy. 
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View of the Mississippi from Fulton, Tennessee [1830?] (v) 

Reproduced in Loir, Lesueur, plate 37. 

New Madrid, Missouri [1830?] (v) 

Reproduced ibid., plate 36. 

Randolph, Tennessee [1830?] (v) 

Reproduced ibid., plate 38. Lesueur’s engraving (vii, 1) js 

reproduced by Dr. Hamy. 
Memphis, Tennessee [1830?]. (v) 

Several views, one of which is reproduced in Loir, Lesueur, 
plate 39. An engraving by Lesueur (vii, 1) is reproduced by 
Dr. Hamy. 

Memphis, ‘‘ Young’s store,’’ [1830?] (v) 

Indian cabin [near Memphis]. (v) 

‘St. Helena’’ [Helena, Arkansas? 1828?]. (v) 

Point Chicault [1830?]. (v) 

Dwelling of Ch. Villemont, Point Chicault [1830]. (v) 
Cypress bend [1828?]. (v) 

Greenville [ Mississippi. 1828?]. (v) 

Walnut Hills [ Vicksburg. 1828?]. (v) 

Several sketches, one of which is reproduced in Loir, Lesueur, 
plate 7. An engraving by Lesueur (vii, 2) is reproduced by 
Dr. Hamy. The collection also includes (vii, 3) a list of the 
animal remains found in the strata. 

Grand gulf. (vii, 1) 
Engraving, reproduced by Dr. Hamy. 
Bluff of Chittaloussa [sic] [1828%]. (v) 


Petit gulf. (vii, tr) 


Engraving, reproduced by Dr. Hamy. 
Natchez [1828?]. (v) 
Several sketches of port, lighthouse, bluff, lower town, ete. 


Four of these are reproduced in Loir, Lesueur, plates 27, 28, 
29, 42. An engraving by Lesueur (vii, 1) is reproduced by 


Dr. Hamy. 
Natchez, ballroom [1831?]. (v) 
Walls decorated with festoons of paper flowers, lamp sus- 


pended from ceiling, orchestra, rows of men and women dane- 


ing a reel, spectators. 
**Ellison’s bluff’’ [1828?]. (v) 


An engraving of ‘‘Ellis’s cliffs’’ (vii, 1) is reproduced by 


Dr. Hamy. 
‘**Loftus heights et Fort Adams.’’ (vii, 1) 
Engraving, reproduced by Dr. Hamy. 
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193. 
194. 
195. 


196. 


Pointe Coupée [182872]. (v) 
Bayou Sara [1828%]. (v) 
Bayou Sara ballroom [1828?%]. (vi) 
Rough sketch showing man and woman dancing. 
New Orleans, ‘‘Habitation de M. Guilmin prés la Nouvelle Or- 
léans’’ [1828?]. (vi) 
View of large plantation house with galleries. 
New Orleans, long low building with columns [1828?%]. (vi) 
New Orleans, row of houses, July 7, 1828. (vi) 
Bayou St. Jean, ‘‘ Vue sur le Bayou Saint Jean, prise de la maison 
de M. Albion Michel’’ [18302]. (vi) 
Houses, negroes, fishermen, two-wheeled carriage, etc. 
‘‘Vue du pont sur le Bayou Saint Jean,’’ May 28, 1830. (vi) 
‘*Bateaux du Bayou Saint Jean.’’ (vi) 
Lake Pontchartrain, boat landing. (vi) 
Lake Pontchartrain, May 15, 1830. (vi) 
An engraving by Lesueur (vii, 1) is reproduced by Dr. Hamy. 
Lake Pontchartrain, ‘‘avec le phare de l’entrée du canal du Bayou 
Saint Jean.”’ (vi) 


xi. Miscellaneous. 


Keel-boat descending the Ohio, 1826. (iv) 
Interior of a flatboat, 1826. (iv) 
The steamboat Crusador. (v) 
Reproduced in Loir, Lesueur, plate 3. 
The steamboat Huron. (v) 
Reproduced ibid., plate 26. 
Steamboat interior. (vi) 
Bunks, chests, people reclining, ete. 
Steamboat interior, June, 1829. (vi) 
Barrels, group of people, man reclining in bunk. 
Flatboats. (v) 
Cotton boat, April 26, 1829. (vi) 
Reproduced ibid., plate 2. 
The Mississippi seen from a boat. (v) 
The current is full of floating logs, roots, snags, ete. A sim- 
ilar view of the Missouri is in the album of Wied, Travels. 
Studies of heads and hats. (vi) 
Various sketches, on one of which, showing four styles of 
hat, are scribbled the names of David H. Roads, Ed. Farel, and 
T. H. Weissman. 
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Study of man’s head and shoulders, Chillicothe, Ohio, (vi) 
Study of negro heads. (vi) 
Choetaw Indians. (vi) 
Two studies of heads, one of which is dated Memphis, Apri] 
6, 1830. 
Indian pipes. (vi) 
In color. 
Indian pottery. (vi) 
Several carefully executed drawings in color. 
Buffalo skin with Indian paintings. (vi) 
Reproduced in Loir, Lesueur, plate 8. 
Yoke of oxen and sled, February 17, 1831. (vi) 


0” 





BOOK REVIEWS 
Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


Official explorations for Pacific railroads, 1853-1855. By George Leslie 
Albright. [University of California publications in history, volume 
x1] (Berkeley: University of California press, 1921. vu, 187 p. 
$1.50) 

‘his important monograph on a national undertaking of such far reach- 
ing importance has a special interest for all students of western history. 
The author bases the first efforts at uniting the Mississippi valley with 
the Pacifie upon the work of the early Spanish and French explorers and 
he shows how these first schemes were realized by the foresight and the 
practical good sense of President Jefferson. The Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition and Pike’s explorations in Minnesota and in the southwest made 
Louisiana known to the Americans and opened its waterways to a new 
group of traders and pioneers. But Jefferson had no successor to carry 
on his projects, and a generation passed before the growth of our popu- 
lation and the demand for markets forced the government to complete 
the earlier plans for transcontinental communication. 

The congressional appropriation for the first Pacific railroad surveys 
was secured at a time when public opinion was being aroused over the 
British advance through Canada on the Oregon territory and when the 
discovery of gold in California had just added this new state to the 
union. There resulted as a consequence of the surveys thus provided 
for, the assembling of a mass of reports on the western country covering 
nearly every phase of scientific inquiry. This material is commented 
upon by Albright, principally as to the geography of the survey. Noth- 
ing could be done upon the information thus laboriously gathered until 
the southern senators and representatives had withdrawn from congress. 
The decisive steps that were taken immediately following this act of 
secession by which the whole industrial policy of the government was 
transformed lie beyond the scope of the thesis. But the entire program 
of transcontinental railroad building for the next thirty years is sketched 
out for the region west of the Mississippi. 

A very valuable contribution is made by the author in the chapter 
devoted to a presentation of the early plans for transcontinental lines. 
The initial steps taken in the matter by such men as Whitney, Senator 
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Benton, and Senator Gwin are described in detail. It is to be regretted 
that in the account of the separate surveys across the continent there are 
no detailed maps to aid the reader in following the surveys from point 
to point through a comparatively unknown country. Doubtless if the 
author had lived to supervise the publication of his thesis, this lack 
would have been fully supplied. 


The party battles of the Jackson period. By Claude G. Bowers. Bos. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin company, 1922. xrx, 506 p. $6.00) 

Here is another layman from Indiana breaking into the field of his. 
tory. Four years ago ex-Senator Beveridge, with the blessings of (ol. 
onel Roosevelt upon his head, gave the country the best and fullest 
biography of Chief Justice Marshall it has ever had. Now Bowers, 
better historian, supplies an antedote in so far as the Jackson period of 
Marshall’s career is concerned. 

These two Indiana historians are distinctly interesting. Bowers is 
editor of the best democratic paper in his state; he was an ardent sup- 
porter of Woodrow Wilson; he believes with Beveridge that the people 
of the country make grievous errors; but, unlike Beveridge, he feels 
that it is a dangerous business to seek purposely to thwart the public 
will. Bowers is, moreover, quite as masterful with his pen as his better 
known fellow Hoosier. Few men have shown the ability to draw to the 
life, in perfect English, scores of public men long since departed. In 
this respect Bowers has been fitly compared to Lytton Strachey, the 
brilliant English journalist. But Bowers does not, like Strachey, fall 
into cynical vein. 

Beveridge, on the other hand, writes biography in the form of history. 
His John Marshall is a brilliant and prolonged condemnation of Amer- 
ican democracy and above all of Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
larger part of the democratic creed. Beveridge thinks the French revo- 
lution the blackest spot on the page of human history, and the fact that 
any American could give it any countenance exasperates him. The 
earlier chapters of the Life of Marshall are little else than eloquent de- 
nunciations of the folly of those Americans of Marshall’s day who sym- 
pathized with revolutionary France. Beveridge thinks the people must 
ever be hedged about by constitutions, checked and balanced and even 
thwarted by able leaders like Hamilton and Roosevelt. Beveridge is 
aristocratic in point of view and so a European. Bowers, his personal 
friend, is democratic in point of view and an American. 

After so much of a comparison and a contrast of two mid-west his- 
torians, it is time to indicate the nature of Mr. Bowers’ book. Unfor- 
tunately, it has been abbreviated. There should have been two volumes 
of this brilliant description of the Jackson period, for any man who can 
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draw the characters of Jackson, Van Buren, Clay, and Benton with such 
precision, ought to be given a wide canvas. 

It ought to be said in the first place that the author has not used gov- 
ernmental documents and manuscripts so fully as Bassett and Bev- 
eridge. He has, however, done what few others have ever done; he has 
used biographical material and fugitive reminiscences with a penetra- 
tion that has not been approached by McMaster, the first of American 
historians to magnify this kind of source. Bowers picks out the salient 
points in a biography or an autobiography, like Van Buren’s, and, after 
making due allowance for personal and party bias, draws his portrait. 
In other words, he applies the method of psychology to history, a method 
coming ever more into vogue. 

Nor does Bowers permit himself to take sides. If he is personally on 
one side of the fence, the fact does not appear in elaborate defenses or 
equally elaborate attacks. He lets Calhoun, for example, portray him- 
self. He sees the small politics of Amos Kendall, but he also sees the 
meanness of Henry Clay, posing behind a magnificent personality. 
Kendall is a poor basket of chips; Clay a grand personage ever moving 
and stirring men. With all Kendall’s contrivances, he seems to be fight- 
ing the people’s battles; with all Clay’s rotund oratory and personal 
magnificence, he is clearly trying to subject the people to his alliance of 
banks and business. And this ability to bring out the truth, in spite of 
appearances, is of the very essence of history. 

I know of no chapter of American biographical history that quite 
equals Bowers’ ‘‘Kitchen cabinet portraits.’’ Let the following speak 
for the narrative : 

Receiving his appointment as Fourth Auditor, he [Kendall] dropped 

from publie view. Dinners and parties saw him no more. He im- 
mediately assumed the role of a recluse. Taking his duties seriously, 
he uncovered the crimes of his predecessor and sent him to jail. 
During the five years he held his inferior post, Kendall became more 
powerful than any Cabinet Minister in the determination of Jacksonian 
policies. A little later, a contemporary observer of men at the capital 
described him as ‘‘seeretive, yet audacious in his political methods, a 
powerful and ready writer, and the author of many of Jackson’s State 
papers. 

Nor is the deseription of Clay’s methods as given in chapter 8 less 
happy. The brilliant Kentucky senator had never accepted as a fact 
Jackson's actual tenancy of the White House. Clay, like Roosevelt at a 
later date, could never quite get out of his head the idea that he was not 
rightfully the ruler of the United States. And, therefore, when Jack- 
son made up his mind to prevent the reissue of the charter of the second 
national bank, Clay could not think that any such vital decision could 
be rightfully arrived at without his consent. Although Clay had been 
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compelled to canvass every county in his state in order to win his seat jy 
the senate and had won then only on a margin of five or six votes, his 
attitude was imperious in the extreme. The account of Clay’s joyous 
war upon the ‘‘old tiger, biting the bars of his ecage,’’ during a whole 
session of congress is one of the best parts of the book. 

If there were space, many other striking and original descriptions of 
men and events of that stirring day could be given. I must content 
myself with saying that few historians could have written so good and 
true a narrative of the Jackson epoch as has this layman. It is a good 
thing indeed to have men like Beveridge and Bowers putting their wits 
to the unraveling of the skein of history. There is plenty to do, for 
American history is still a fallow field. 

There are some features of the story as told by Bowers that need per. 
haps to be modified. A close student of events, and acquainted with the 
deep sectional animosities of the period, Mr. Bowers would probably 
agree, upon further weighing of evidence, that Calhoun and Jackson were 
estranged not merely by the revelations from the secret proceedings of 
the Monroe cabinet. Calhoun was a nationalist of more genuine convie- 
tion than Jackson till South Carolina drove him to the alternative of 
abandoning public life altogether or changing his course. And Jacksou 
certainly could not have been more sincere in the famous nullification 
struggle than was Calhoun, for it is well known that Jackson gave free 
consent to his Georgia friends to flout the laws and treaties of the nation 
at the very moment he was about ‘‘to hang Calhoun’”’ for doing the same 
thing. 

The election of 1828 turned upon an alliance between Calhoun and 
Jackson, each knowing that the interests of the two sections were in 
conflict. They united in the face of a combination of Adams and Clay, 
of New England, the middle states protectionists, and Clay’s part of the 
west. That combination was thwarted by the union of seaboard states- 
rights men and western nationalists, Calhoun, however, not being at heart 
a states-rights man. The great blunder in the clever but inevitable 
game, came from Calhoun’s calculation that he could control Jackson. 
It was for Calhoun the control of Jackson or an utter break with his 
own state. 


I do not complain of the author for small oversights like this. They 
are merely mentioned. The plan of the book is to present the person- 
alities and their clever moves, and the plan has been executed with 
great ability. But would not the tragedy of it all have been heighten- 
ed if the deeper and more abiding sectional hostilities had been syn- 
chronized with the personalities and the ambitions of the time? 

Wituiam E. Dopp 
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International relations. Eight lectures delivered in the United States 
in August, 1921. By James Bryce (Viscount Bryce). New York: 
The Maemillan company, 1922. xm, 275 p. $2.50) 

In these eight lectures Bryce deals with the history of international 
relations to the conclusion of the world war, the principal causes of in- 
ternational relations of peace and war, and actual or proposed methods 
for regulating those relations. The intention was to give a comprehen- 
sive yet thorough survey of the greatest problem in political science and 
engineering of our day, the problem of international organization and 
government in the interests of peace and justice. Limits of space did 
not permit such a detailed study of international history, economies, and 
polities, of international law and diplomacy, as would contribute to the 
professional student any new knowledge of those subjects. But no per- 
son with a range of experience, a sanity of judgment, and a love of 
human welfare less restricted than that of the venerable author could 
have given quite so complete and satisfying a treatment of the whole 
problem in such a restricted space. For the intelligent lay reader the 
volume is to be recommended without reservation as an introduction to 
the international problem and a guide to its solution. For the profes- 
sional student it is to be recommended as a corrective for the over-special- 
ized views of the situation which are too frequently imposed upon him. 

It should be said, by way of warning, that the technical student will 
frequently be disconeerted by the rather casual and rambling order of 
treatment pursued in the lectures devoted to systematic and constructive 
thought — lectures 7 and 8. The causes for this are to be found in the 
fact that Bryce was speaking as an elderly commentator upon the inter- 
national problem, suggesting methods of approach and forms of attack, 
rather than as a young engineer laying down a definite plan of reorgan- 
ization. The results are twofold: to produce a treatment of the subject 
which is introductory rather than conclusive, and to provide a much 
more readable book than a more mechanical design for international or- 
ganization and government would make. 


Pitman B. Porrer 


A history of California: the American period. By Robert Glass Cleland. 
(New York: The Maemillan company, 1922. xm, 512 p. $4.00) 

In his history of California during the American period Robert Glass 
Cleland has written a book marked by clearness of statement and excel- 
lence of proportion. The work has perspective. The construction, it is 
refreshing to note, is not that of the textbook. The basis is not — not 
obviously, at any rate — the doctor’s dissertation. This reviewer places 
emphasis upon these things because of the fact that it has not been 
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unusual to put forth books, addressed to the general public, which be. 
cause of their construction are fitted almost exclusively (in so far gs 
fitted for anybody) for the pupil or the specialist. 

Mr. Cleland has in all cases sought for his narrative the origina] 
sources — personal accounts, news-sheets, and the reports of officials. 
Nor is it without interest that he himself has lived in California since 
1889, and has seen it pass from a postpioneer community into a modern 
commonwealth — one territorially next to the largest in the union; one 
perhaps more than any other steeped in the romance attaching to a back. 
ground of adventure and strife. 

The American period of California history falls naturally into cer. 
tain divisions: that of the fur trade; that of the whaler and ot the trader 
in hides and tallow; that of the adventurer and immigrant, culminat. 
ing in the Bear Flag revolt; that of the rush for gold, with its later in. 
cidents of crime and of vigilance committees; and lastly that of state. 
hood and of transcontinental connection with the east. 

But the most original, because the freshest part of the volume begins, 
to our thinking, with chapter 18. The preceding chapters are all good, 
but are less novel in content. Jedediah Smith, James O. Pattie, the Bear 
Flag men, John Charles Frémont —all, as themes, are already well 
worn and well judged. Fresh material illustrates the part played in 
California affairs by the Russians and by Great Britain, but chapter 18 
opens a field yet fresher. 

This chapter, entitled ‘‘Statehood,’’ is followed by the chapters: 
**Mines and miners,’’ ‘‘The queen of the cow counties,’’ ‘‘The day of the 
filibuster,’’ ‘‘The background of the Pacific railroad,’’ ‘‘ Politics, 1880- 
1910,’’ ‘‘Material progress,’’ and so forth, chapters of more than ordin- 
ary appeal by reason of their present day relevancy. 

The final chapter pronounces (judicially) thus on California litera- 
ture and art: 

To the realm of literature California has already made certain note- 
worthy contributions. Of these the works of Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, John Muir, Frank Norris, and Jack London are 
perhaps the best examples. Among the nation’s poets the names of 
Joaquin Miller and Edwin Markham are not unknown. Hubert Howe 
Bancroft and Theodore H. Hittell during their lifetime achieved a dis 
tinetive and permanent reputation in the realm of history ; but the newer 
school of historians, with its center at the University of California, and 
to a lesser degree at Stanford, bids fair to win an even larger fame. 
Indeed, in nearly every field of literature, as also in painting, sculpture, 
and music, California’s greatness lies ahead rather than in the past. 


The volume contains some maps and illustrations, but not many. 
There are a number of instructive appendices: a list of California gov- 
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ernors from 1846 to 1922; various descriptions of Upper and Lower 
California; the Kern report of 1853 (ms.) on a route for a transcon- 
tinental railroad. As for the index, it is not of the first order. The 
range of topics is perhaps adequate, but the topics themselves are not 
sufficiently analyzed. 

On the whole, the book, as has already been said, is noteworthy for its 
excellent marshaling, and not overcrowding, of facts— for its propor- 
tion. It is not a work permeated by the historical imagination, but it 
certainly is one authoritative, sane, and safe. 

Irvine B, RicHMAN 


The life and times of John Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore (1735-1815). 
By John Guilday. (New York: Encyclopedia press, 1922. xv, 
864 p. $5.00) 

This book contains some distinct contributions to the history of re- 
ligion in the United States. As a recent reviewer points out, the field 
covered by the volume ‘‘was fairly well explored by John Gilmary Shea 
more than thirty years ago.’’ Nevertheless, a great mass of new mate- 


rial has been used, drawn chiefly from the files of Propaganda, Hughes’s 
Historical researches, the Carroll-Plowden letters, and the diocesan ar- 
chives of Baltimore and Westminster. The amount of material based 
on sources far outweighs that based on the labors of others; and anyone 


who reads the book with care will give the author credit for writing with 
a knowledge more than superficial. 

The title of the book indicates something of its scope though not much 
of its character. The first chapter recounts the experiences of John 
Carroll while in training for the priesthood in St. Omer’s and other 
Catholic schools of France, together with his travels in western Europe. 
The next three hundred pages are devoted to the establishment in 
America of the first Catholic bishopric. Too much space is given to 
the unbecoming bickerings and petty jealousies of little groups of priests 
who were connected in one way or another with the efforts to establish 
the bishopric. In the sermon preached by John Carroll at the time of 
his consecration (pages 384-385), we find that he hoped to raise the 
church from its foundation; ‘‘to establish ecclesiastical discipline; to 
devise means for the religious education of Catholic youth; . . . to 
provide an establishment for training up ministers for the sanctuary and 
the services of religion; . . . not to leave unassisted any of the 
faithful who are scattered through this immense continent; to preserve 
their faith untainted amidst the contagion and error surrounding them 
on all sides; to preserve in their hearts a warm charity and forbearance 
toward every other denomination of Christians, and at the same time to 
preserve them from that fatal and prevailing indifference which views all 
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religions as equally acceptable to God and salutary to men.’’ Folloy- 
ing this quotation the book is largely made up of the story of the efforts 
of John Carroll to work out the plans hinted at in his sermon. A splen. 
did critical essay on the sources makes up the final chapter. The period 
covered by the book is that from about the middle of the eighteent) 
century to Carroll’s death in 1815. 

There is a great deal in this book well worth while. Few people, how. 
ever, will ever read it through; it contains over 850 pages, nearly every 
one of which either begins or ends a long quotation. Three-fourths of 
these could be left out entirely, and the other fourth trimmed down ty 
occupy a third of the space. The quotations are often interesting, but 
frequently they contain tiresome details which shed little light either on 
John Carroll or on his times. In numerous instances they. serve to make 
the reader lose sight of the thing the author is trying to illustrate — jf 
he is. Also, there is a too frequent use of the word bigotry in connec. 
tion with the word protestant, to the utter exclusion of it in connection 
with the word Catholic, though on the whole the author is very candid 
and fair. 

O. W. STEPHENSON 


From isolation to leadership, revised. A review of American foreign 
policy. By John Holladay Latané. (New York: Doubleday Page 
and company, 1922. 296 p.) 

This revision of Professor Latané’s well-known volume consists mainly 
in the addition of two chapters on the Versailles treaty and the Wash- 
ington conference and a rewriting of the chapter on war aims of the 
United States. The book is a masterpiece of compression. Not only 
does it contain an accurate account of the leading diplomatic transactions 
of the United States since the war of 1812 but it incorporates the text 
of leading documents such as Washington’s farewell address, the Mon- 
roe doctrine and much of the correspondence leading up to it, the Roose- 
velt interpretation of the doctrine, and the leading pronouncements of 
President Wilson. The emphasis is on the more recent period, for which 
use has been made of such material as Thayer’s Life of John Hay, 
Bishop’s Roosevelt, and Tardieu’s Truth about the treaty. 

In addition to its value as a readable compendium of American diplo 
matic history, the book elucidates a thesis. This thesis, disclosed less 
through direct statement than through careful grouping of incident and 
comment, asserts that the popular linkage of the Monroe doctrine and 
the doctrine of isolation is an error, that the former has been and should 
be preserved (especially by Anglo-American coéperation) and extended, 
while the latter, originally intended as temporary, has been gradually 
abandoned and should be permanently scrapped. This thesis was easier 
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to maintain when the first edition appeared in October, 1918, than it is 
now; and in his preface to the present edition the author notes that some 
of his friends suggested that a more appropriate title would be ‘‘ From 
isolation to leadership and back.’’ Professor Latané, however, believes 
that ‘‘the world still waits on America, and sooner or later we must 
recognize and assume the responsibilities of our position as a great 
world power. = 

The tone of the book is reserved, and on controverted policies the au- 
thor preserves an even keel. The author believes President Wilson's 
greatest mistake at Paris was his failure to fix the reparations at a defin- 
ite sum (page 238). After noting that the American people for the time 
being repudiated his administration in the election of 1920 he says: 
‘‘In December, 1920, the Nobel Peace Prize was awarded him as a for- 
eign recognition of the services he had done to humanity’’ (page 255). 
The final chapter on the Washington conference describes the difficulties 
of the various negotiations with keen understanding, but clearly the 
achievements appeal to the author as an anticlimax. ‘‘ President Hard- 
ing’s idea of holding aloof from ‘Europe’s League’ and having a little 
league of our own in the Pacific will not work,’’ he says. ‘‘The world’s 
problems can not be segregated in this way. Europe’s League includes 
all of the principal American Nations except the United States and Mex- 


ico, While our Pacifie League includes the two leading European Pow- 
ers’’ (page 290). 

Though devoid of footnotes and bibliography the book has a useful 
index. Both the general reader and the student will thank Professor 
Latané for bringing the book up to date. 


Quincy WRIGHT 


Publications of the Nebraska state historical society. Volume xx. Edit- 
ed by Albert Watkins. (Lincoln: Nebraska state historical society, 
1922. 400 p.) 

In the preface to this volume the editor states that he feels ‘‘some 
trepidation about it.’’ He admits that ‘‘it raises a suspicious question 
of venturesomeness’’ and that it has ‘‘novelty or uniqueness.’’ Perhaps 
it would have been better had the trepidation turned to fear and the 
spirit of venturesomeness been put in a cage, for the task which the 
editor set for himself was, from its very nature, doomed to failure. 

The volume is made up of items or abstracts of items taken almost 
entirely from files of Missouri newspapers. Of the three hundred seven- 
ty-nine pages of text, three hundred forty-nine pages were taken from 
files in the library of the Missouri historical society, twenty-three from 
the collection of the State historical society of Missouri, and seven from 
the Cincinnati Gazette and the National Intelligencer. Each of the 
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three groups is arranged in chronological order. The earliest item js 
dated October 12, 1808; the latest April 1, 1861. Geographically the 
material covers the larger part of the Mississippi valley, although most of 
the items have to do with the trans-Mississippi country. They deal 
with innumerable topics, but the larger part of the volume is devoted 
to the fur trade, Indians, exploring expeditions, steamboating, the Santa 
Fé and Oregon trails, the Mormons, and politics. Some of the items are 
of real historical value, especially those which have to do with the mi- 
gration to Oregon. The selection of many of the items appears to be 
merely whimsical. Many items might better have been left to repose in 
oblivion. Occasionally the editor inserted a comment; some of these 
are illuminating historically, others merely give us glimpses of the 
psychology of the editor. 

The greatest defect of the book lies in the fact that the editor at. 
tempted to cover too long a period, and was forced to omit much of the 
most valuable material. No scholar who is working on the history of 
the Mississippi valley will be saved the labor of going over the files, 
On the period from October 12, 1808, to May 23, 1812, Mr. Watkins 
selected ten items from the Missouri Gazette and its continuation, the 
Louisiana Gazette. The reviewer has recently examined the same papers 
for that period and found one hundred forty-four items of value dealing 
with Indian affairs alone. Graduate students working in the general 
field covered by the book have found it almost useless. 

The volume is well printed and attractively bound, and has a good in- 
dex. The nine illustrations are well chosen, and the large folding map 
is a useful piece of cartography. 

Tuomas MaItLAND MARSHALL 


The Evening Post, a century of journalism. By Allan Nevins. (New 
York: Boni and Liveright, 1922. rx, 590 p. $5.00) 

The last few years have seen the publication of histories of the New 
York World, the New York Nation and the New York Times, and now 
Mr. Allan Nevins’ The Evening Post is added to the list. Mr. Nevins’ 
task was the most difficult as well as the most important of all, for he 
sought to characterize and evaluate the career of a journal which has 
been an institution of reeognized national importance since its founda- 
tion by Alexander Hamilton in 1801 and which has possessed incom- 
parably the most brilliant succession of editors of all American news- 
papers. Mr. Nevins has given us a book which depicts the significant 
changes in office organization from time to time, explains the journalistic 
ideals and methods of work of Bryant, Schurz, Godkin, Ogden, and the 
other great editors, sets forth the policies of the journal toward national 
and local questions, and enables the reader to witness the transforming 
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social and eultural life of New York City as mirrored in the columns of 
the Evening Post. He is to be congratulated upon so successful an un- 
dertaking. 

Though founded originally as a party organ, the Evening Post has 
never been merely that. No other American institution as old as the 
Evening Post has been so undeviating in its attachment to principle ; and 
this stern quality caused the editors to be found now in support of one 
set of candidates and now in support of another. In general, the 
Evening Post has been an exemplar of silk-stocking liberalism — of 
demoeracy and popular rights as expounded by the intelligentsia. It 
opposed the approaching conflict with Great Britain in 1812 partly 
because the United States would be entering on the wrong side of a 
great world struggle; it favored manhood suffrage, the right of labor to 
organize, the right of free speech, Jackson’s war on the bank, Van 
Buren’s subtreasury plan, and the antislavery position. A supporter 
of Crawford in 1824, the journal became a democrat with Jackson in 
1828, even supported Polk in 1844 with considerable misgivings, but 
followed Van Buren into free soil heresy in 1848. The Evening Post 
fought the proslavery concessions of the compromise of 1850, and after 
the Kansas-Nebraska act became a leading organ of the new republican 
party. 

During the civil war it aligned itself with the radical wing of the 
party; but it was quickly disgusted by the corruption and maladminis- 
tration of the Grant era. Its sense of party allegiance was at this period 
stronger than ever before or afterward, and this may account for its 
failure to support Tilden in 1876. Not until 1884 did it break with the 
republicans, and it is interesting to note that it has supported the dem- 
ocratic national ticket in every campaign since then except when Bryan 
was running. Since the civil war it has opposed greenbackism, Tam- 
many misgovernment, free silver, and ‘‘imperialism’’ and has stood for 
civil service reform, tariff reform, and decent government generally. 
Notwithstanding its highmindedness and conservative newspaper meth- 
ods, the Evening Post has made a number of fortunes for its editors and 
proprietors, and is still looked upon as a profitable newspaper property. 

What influence has the Evening Post had upon American history? 
Mr. Nevins wisely prefers to allow the reader to judge for himself. Two 
of the great continuing doctrines of the Post have been its low-tariff 
stand and its opposition to any artificial extension of American sover- 
eignty; but in both instances the persistence of the editors could do 
little to stem the tide flowing in the contrary direction. The truth 
Seems to be that the Evening Post has never been read by the masses but 
rather by college-bred people and by other newspaper editors. Through 
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such channels the thoughts originally generated in the Evening Post 
office made their influence felt more widely. Incidentally the Evening 
Post in its half-century under Bryant performed an important servic: 
in interpreting the uncouth western democracy to men of culture an 
refinement in the east. Bryant was able to do for the people’s cause 
what Jackson could never have succeeded in doing: he made democracy 
seem respectable. 
The book is based upon thorough and extensive researches. The author 
believes that the omission of footnote references ‘‘in a volume of this 
character probably requires no defense,’’ but the reviewer wishes that 
the author had compromised by inserting a critical essay on the printed 
and manuscript materials which were consulted in writing the book. 


A. M. ScHLEsINcer 


County and township government in the United States. By Kirk H. 
Porter. (New York: The Macmillan company, 1922. x1, 362 p. 

Mr. Porter’s treatment of his subject displays several very desirable 
qualities: logical organization, clearness and simplicity of statement, 
breadth and fairness of view. His purpose is primarily that of de. 
seribing governmental forms and operations in a difficult field. He 
does this in such a way that petty details and minor divergencies of 
practice do not obscure the important and fundamental facts. Besides 
this description, due attention is given to the explanation of historical 
origins. A strong feature of the work is the fair treatment of proposed 
reforms. While the author has practical opinions upon these matters, 
he gives strong statements of opposing arguments upon controverted 
questions; tendencies are clearly pointed out and explained. 

To furnish a setting for the special subject of town and county gov- 
ernment, the book opens with a brief statement about areas of govern- 
ment in general and then describes each of the common minor units. 
The distinguishing feature of the township and county is put thus: 
They are called ‘‘areas of self-government in a sense that is not possible 
when referring to other types of district.’’ The origin of this concep- 
tion of self-government is traced historically. The principle of self- 
government is found again and again exhibited in the political arrange- 
ments of counties and townships. The tendeney to undermine this 
principle in the interest of more efficient government is pointed out, as 


also is the tendency to adhere obstinately to the principle upon histori- 
eal grounds. 


After some treatment of historical origins and descriptions of th 
various types of local government found throughout the country, the 
chapters follow consistently the various functions of government in the 
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local areas under consideration. There is a chapter on the reform of 
county government that states and illustrates the present day centraliz- 
ing tendency. 

Either as a textbook in its special field or as a supplementary book 
for use in a general course in political science or state government, the 
work is admirably suited for the use of college students. 

ALBERT H. SANFORD 


History of banking in Iowa. By Howard H. Preston. [Iowa economic 
history series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh] (Iowa City: 
State historical society of Iowa, 1922. xm, 458 p.) 

This is a work primarily historical but in which the author also deals 
with present day banking institutions and problems as they exist in 
lowa. His training in the field of banking admirably fits him for this 
task. His interpretation of the data at his disposal makes this book of 
value to the practical banker and the scientific student of banking as well 
as to the historian. 

In the first six chapters there is presented, chronologically, the devel- 
opment of banking in lowa from 1838 until the civil war. The next 
four chapters deal with the establishment and development of the exist- 
ing commercial banking system. The remainder of the volume consists 
of five chapters dealing with the growth and present day status of special 
types of banking institutions or with subjects closely allied to banking. 

From the origin of banking in Iowa up to the establishment of the 
national banking system, the history of banking in that state followed the 
same line of development as in the states to the east. This part of the 
study reveals no new type of institution or governmental policy. Iowa 
had her experience with wildcat banks, the prohibition of banking, a 
free banking law, and a typical state bank. While the writer’s examin- 
ation of the period before the civil war has resulted in the discovery of 
no type of institution which previous studies in older middle-western 
states had not led us to suspect existed; it nevertheless has furnished 
us with additional illustrations and interesting variations in details. 

The last five chapters include ‘‘Building and loan associations,’’ 
‘Farm mortgage banking,’’ ‘‘Special types of banking,’’ ‘‘Banks and 
the community,’’ and ‘‘The Iowa bankers’ association.’’ The first two 
mentioned are thorough and comprehensive and especially well done. 
The special types of banking treated are the Morris plan banks, auto 
loan companies, cattle loan companies, postal savings banks, investment 
banks, and farm eredit corporations. Farm credit corporations owe 
their origin to the unfavorable position of the farmer as a result of the 
post-war period of deflation. These institutions make loans to the 
farmer, either directly or by way of the banks, upon the security of 
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warehouse receipts and certain other kinds of paper. To a certain ex. 
tent they are modeled after institutions provided for by the Edge act. 
The state banks and trust companies may invest as much as ten per cent 
of their capital and surplus in the stock of the credit corporations. The 
latter may finance themselves, in addition to the sale of stock, by issu- 
ing bonds upon the farmers’ paper as security. lowa’s experience with 
this type of institution is unfortunately too recent to permit any au- 
thoritative comment as to its probable success. 

The book is a real contribution to the subject of banking history. As 
a whole it may be said to be written with a pleasing style with the pos- 
sible exception of a tendency toward the repetition of thought and 
phrases. 

J. WARREN STEHMAN 


The development of the British empire. By Howard Robinson. Under 
the editorship of James T. Shotwell. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
company, 1922. xm, 475, xxvi p. $2.75) 

The appearance of this volume affords further evidence of a growing 
interest in British imperial history. For many years past most students 
of English history have been almost completely oblivious to the exist- 
ence of the vast domains beyond the seas. It has required a world war 
to drive home the fact that the colonies are an essential part of the 
British empire. In truth, our historians are only beginning to realize 
that the history of England is only a part of the history of Greater 
Britain. The historians of the future, like the politicians, must needs 
learn ‘‘to think imperially’’ if they are to interpret the peculiar genius 
of the British race as a colonizing nation, for ‘‘what should they know 
of England who only England know?”’ 

Fortunately, the author of the present volume has recognized that 
fact. He has caught some of the national, liberal spirit of the modern 
imperialist movement. This is undoubtedly the most commendable and 
distinctive feature of the study. In other respects, it must be admitted, 
the work is much less noteworthy. The book throughout is marked by 
conscientious workmanship rather than by originality, intensive scholar- 
ship, or breadth of view. The author has carefully consulted the chief 
secondary authorities on the subject and has shown good judgment for 
the most part in the handling of his material. He is manifestly much 
more interested in the facts of history than in their interpretation. 
From time to time, it is true, he does attempt to sum up the significance 
of an era or of some phase of the subject, but these political estimates 
are perhaps the least satisfactory parts of the book. 

The author, moreover, has been somewhat old-fashioned in his selec- 
tion of material. He has devoted far more consideration to the heroic 
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achievements of the early explorers, traders, and conquerors than to the 
more important developments in the social and economic life of the 

dominions in our own day. There is, for example, scarcely more than 

a reference to the influence of the Manchester school upon colonial poli- 

cies; and the active campaign of the modern school of economic imperial- 

ists has fared little better at his hands. The question of fiseal policy 

has likewise played too large a part in the political and constitutional 

life of the empire to be so sadly neglected. 

Notwithstanding the care which the author has devoted to historical 
details, a considerable number of minor errors have succeeded in creep- 
ing into the text. Only a few of these can be mentioned. The Con- 
stitutional act of 1791 did not provide for the endowment of the Church 
of England (page 221) but for the permanent appropriation of land for 
the support of the protestant clergy in each province (section 36). It 
is searcely correct to say (page 315) that the splendid Indian contri- 
bution to the cost of the world war was a governmental and not a pa- 
triotie gift, inasmuch as the grant was approved by the members of the 
legislative council, elected as well as official. The South African party 
was not purely a Boer party (page 374) but included a considerable num- 
ber of English liberals in its membership. In fact, two of the leading 
members of the Botha cabinet were of English stock. The Maori of 
New Zealand enjoyed the right of sending members to the house of rep- 
resentatives many years prior to the act of 1921 (page 378). Not all the 
members of the Australian cabinet belong to the house of representa- 
tives (page 395); it is eustomary to choose one member at least from 
the senate. During the later period of the war the nationalist and not 
the labor party was in power in Australia (page 396). Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier did not learn English in the home of the Presbyterian clergy- 
man but of a layman (page 411). Much more surprising, however, is 
the declaration that the Canadian railroads have exemplified a high 
sense of obligation to the country (page 417). It is to be feared that the 
western farmers will receive this statement with considerable incredulity, 
in view of the fact that a large portion of the political history of the 
west has been made up of a long drawn-out struggle to curtail the special 
privileges of the Canadian Pacific railroad. The statement (page 437) 
that dominion legislation must not be inconsistent with acts of the 
imperial parliament is altogether too sweeping in character. There is 
no general right of appeal from the dominions to the privy council as 
the author apparently assumes (page 437). The relation of the Sa- 
moan group to New Zealand, it is submitted, is fundamentally different 
in law from that of the Cook islands (page 453), since the latter are 
British possessions, whereas the former are subject to a mandate only. 
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These criticisms do not materially detract from the value of the work 
as a whole. The author has undertaken no mean task in compressing 
the variegated history of the empire into a single volume and he has 
attained more than the moderate degree of success which usually attends 
the pioneer in a new field. The work, in short, is an admirable compen- 
dium of imperial history, which should prove highly serviceable as a 
general text even though it falls far short of being a definitive interpre- 
tation of the course and significance of imperial development. 

C. D. Auuin 


Secession and constitutional liberty. In which is shown the right of a 
nation to secede from a compact of federation and that such right is 
necessary to constitutional liberty and surety of union. By Bun- 
ford Samuel. (New York: The Neale publishing company, 1920. 
Volumes 1 and 11, 403, 435 p.) 

There are at least two things about any book which ought to engage 
the attention of a reviewer. One is the purpose which the author seeks 
to accomplish, and the other is the method, the character of the crafts- 
manship, which he has employed for the achievement of his end. The 
purpose of Mr. Samuel’s book is to prove that the states of the American 
union possess and have always possessed the constitutional right of 
secession and that such a right is necessary to constitutional liberty. 
Just why it seemed worth while to undertake this task is not made clear. 
In his preface the author assures us with much feeling that this is not 
an ‘‘academic’’ question; but he does not suggest any practical conse- 
quences which he thinks are likely to flow from the establishment of his 
thesis. Whether he thinks it would have been on the whole more ad- 
vantageous to this country had the doctrine of secession prevailed at the 
time of the civil war, or whether he thinks that at present a little seces- 
sion now and then would be useful just in order to keep our constitu- 
tional joints loose, is nowhere disclosed. 

The author’s method has been in the main that of accumulating a vast 
number of ex parte statements of the southern leaders of the antebellum 
period, although lengthy excerpts from the writings of Madison, Adams, 
Hamilton, and other statesmen of the early constitutional period are also 
brought in and criticized. In general there is no impartial examination 
in the body of the argument of the present day theory of the federal 
union nor of the grounds upon which that theory rests. There is no 
allusion anywhere to the case of Texas v. White, 7 Wallace, 700, in which 
the supreme court of the United States repudiated the doctrine of seces- 
sion. The general trend of the argument is that the colonies upon break- 
ing with the mother country became individually independent and sov- 
ereign and that they never entered into any confederation or union from 
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whieh they gave up the right to withdraw at will. After having mar- 
shaled a miscellaneous mass of opinion and dogma in support of these 
propositions, Mr. Samuel addresses himself in a concluding chapter to 
the ‘‘ethical question involved.’’ Here we are told that in coercing the 
southern states to remain in the union the north violated the ‘‘essential 
principle of freedom which is common honesty’’ whereas it should have 
been guided by that ‘‘great moral law,’’ ‘‘Mind your own business.”’ 

A word should be said of the mechanical features of the book. The 
reviewer does not reeall ever having seen anything like it. The text of 
the book, or the part comprising what may be deemed the constructive 
argument, occupies one hundred and twenty pages, although at least two- 
thirds of this material is composed of excerpts’ from the writings of 
others. The remaining seven hundred pages are given over to appen- 
dices containing hundreds of quotations with a sort of running com- 
ment upon them by the author. These appendices might have been 
arranged in such a manner as to have substantial value, for Mr. Samuel 
is a very widely read man and draws upon the literary contributions of 
a bewildering list of writers, from Plato and Mareus Aurelius to Lewis 
Carroll. Much valuable documentary material is entombed in these 
appendices. The author has used them as glorified footnotes and has left 
them without any captions or any adequate preliminary indications of 
what they contain or why they contain it. For example, appendix 
34C'S (an excerpt from John Adams’ first Inaugural, 2: 338) labeled 
only in this mysterious and intriguing fashion, is really a footnote to a 
portion of appendix 34C' (2:335), which in turn is a footnote to ap- 
pendix 34C (2:334), which is designed apparently to illuminate a sen- 
tence on page 300 contained in appendix 34, which is a somewhat ex- 
tended comment upon a quotation from one of Lineoln’s addresses ap- 
pearing on page 96 of the first volume. Mr. Samuel has made the mis- 
take of assuming that his readers will wish to consult the many docu- 
ments he has assembled only in conjunction with his own argument. A 
well edited collection of source materials upon the controversial aspects 
of secession might have some value to students of history, but Mr. 
Samuel, by the use of the method just illustrated, has prevented his book 
from rendering even this service. 

Rosert EvGENE CUSHMAN 


South Dakota historical collections. Volume xt. Compiled by the state 
department of history. (Pierre, South Dakota: Hipple printing 
company, 1922. 600 p.) 

To the historians who are primarily occupied with the study of 
frontier conditions and ideals, this will be an interesting volume — in- 
teresting not because of its historical contributions, but because of its 
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revelation of the state of culture in a region which still appears to be in 
the stage of intellectual transition which we usually associate with the 
change from the log cabin or sod house to the clapboard structure. The 
volume discloses several of the characteristics that Frederick J. Turner 
ascribed to the frontier; but unfortunately the stronger elements are 
almost lacking, while crudeness and the inartistic appear on almost every 
page. 

This is a harsh arraignment, but an examination of the contents, the 
reviewer believes, will show that it is justified. Pages 11-21 are devoted 
to addresses and reminiscences of local celebrities and pioneers, well- 
meaning men whose effusions seem to be a necessary part of state his- 
torical meetings but are seldom worthy of preservation. In this case 
they ought to have been put away in the archives near a mouse hole. 
These are followed by annual reviews of the progress of South Dakota in 
1920-1921, material such as is usually compiled by a ‘‘live’’ chamber of 
commerce when it is putting on a campaign to attract industries and 
settlers. 

The list of South Dakota newspapers on file in the department of his- 
tory is a useful compilation, one of the two bright spots in the book. 
Widely separated from the list is an article on the newspapers of South 
Dakota. The introduction of this contains a reproduction of an excel- 
lent brief article by John C. Parish which originally was printed in the 
Palimpsest, and a list of newspapers established in South Dakota before 
1883. The editor then chose to print the first existing numbers of five 
early papers, a hundred pages of slight historical value to satisfy a few 
people who love the curious but whose standards of historical values are 
in the pick and shovel stage. As one examines these pages one may be 
reminded of a certain state historian who welcomed for his collection a 
shoe that had once been on the hoof of an ox, but who rejected as ‘‘use- 
less truck’’ a set of books that contained the records of one of the larg- 
est early mining companies in the state. 

For some reason that is not obvious to the reviewer the editor re- 
printed the reports of Lieutenant G. K. Warren who led exploring ex- 
peditions in Nebraska and the Sioux country in 1855, 1856, and 1857. 
The first of these reports was published originally as document number 
76 in Senate documents, 34 congress, 1 and 2 sessions, volume 13; the 
other in Senate documents, 35 congress, 2 session, volume 2, pages 620- 
669 ; references which the editor failed to supply. He saw fit to take cer- 
tain liberties with the text in punctuation, spelling, use of italics, and 
headings, and omitted a table of distances from Fort Kearney to Fort 
Laramie and two tables of barometric observations. He was also guilty 
here, as elsewhere, of careless proof reading: for example, Warren ap- 
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pears as Waren, W. F. B. Meek as Mr. F. B. Meek, and Sheyennes as 
Shyennes. If alterations were necessary, and this is doubtful, the 
changes should have been indicated in the customary manner, a man- 
ner of which the editor appears to be ignorant. Not only is the editor- 
ial work faulty, but the judgment of the editor may well be called in 
question. Why should these technical government reports, already 
well-known, easily accessible, and probably of use and interest only to 
specialists, be reprinted ? 

‘‘A brief history of convict-labor in South Dakota’’ by Frank T. 
Stockton is a well done article that proves that there is at least one 
trained historical scholar in South Dakota. This is followed by the 
recollections of Charles P. Barbier, an article of some historical value 
written in a barbarous patois by a French trader and settler. 

Under the caption ‘‘ Basil Clement (Claymore)’’ Charles Edmund De 
Land has produced a lengthy article in which he apparently attempted 
to give a history of the Louisiana purchase and the trails of the north- 
west. With the slender thread of a narrative gleaned from Clement, 
he has strung together quotations from well-known writers and inter- 
larded his text with discussions of points that he considered controver- 
sial. The result is one of the strangest complexes which has thus far 
paraded under the guise of history. Apparently Clio had been attend- 
ing a masquerade and had the last dance with Erato, who was also in 
disguise. The word bibliography as used on page 389 is a misnomer. 

Bert L. Hall’s ‘‘Reminiscences of Henry Lewis Jones,’’ begins in this 
wise: ‘‘Henry Lewis Jones (mostly plain ‘Hank’), the veteran De Gray 
postmaster, began his career by mingling with a few select relatives 
early on the morning of May 6, 1847, in New York city.’’ At one point 
the writer refers to himself as ‘‘Ye Stenog.’’ In the Ye Stenog para- 
graph he mentions the fact that he examined a ‘‘very few diaries.’’ Had 
he given up his attempt to write the reminiscences of an aged pioneer 
and obtained the diaries, he would have performed a useful service. 
Perhaps the diaries were written in better taste than Ye Stenog’s article. 

The editor chose to reprint ‘‘The last buffalo hunt,’’ an article which 
appeared originally in the Independent, July 4, 1907. He saw fit to add 
some material from the South Dakota historical collections, 5:95, but 
failed to indicate at what point he made his additions. He also omitted 
without comment the interesting pictures which appeared in the Inde- 
pendent. Doubtless the people of South Dakota are acquainted with 
that magazine. Why then reprint the article? Forty-five pages are 
given up to reprints of easily accessible government documents which 
relate to the opening of the Rosebud reservation, and fifteen pages to 
pioneer reminiscences of Union county. The index is unusually com- 
plete. Tuomas MAITLAND MARSHALL 
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Under four administrations, from Cleveland to Taft. Recollections of 
Osear 8. Straus. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin com- 
pany, 1922. rx, 456 p. $4.00) 

The American social historian must take great satisfaction in the 
autobiographies of the adoptive Americans. It has long been the Amer- 
ican boast that here is the land of opportunity, and there is an incor- 
rigible tendency to refuse to believe that the period of this opportunity 
has closed. Every“hook that appears from the pen of an immigrant who 
has sueceeded gives a new occasion to study the varying means by which 
success has been attained. And it tempts one to the study of the sue- 
cessful as a class. 

The recent Americanization of Edward Bok deserved and received so 
wide an audience that we may expect to have from the press many vol- 
umes of similar import. Few will reveal personalities as pungent as his, 
or tell unconsciously as much of the seeret of American success. This 
volume by Mr. Straus is one of the less revealing. Its chief purpose, as 
the title indicates, is to show how near its author came to greatness, and 
how from small beginnings he came to stand before presidents and kings. 
It is not written in a vainglorious spirit, but it is fundamentally a tribute 
to vanity rather than a revelation of experience or a brief for a cause. 
Mr. Bok told much of the organic structure of his life and character; 
Mr. Straus hangs public ornaments on a personality that he hardly ex- 
plains at all. 

There are a few opening pages that promise a narrative of real signifi- 
eance. The immigrant Straus, father of the writer, came to America in 
1852, a liberal Jew, in comfortable circumstances. He began life in 
Georgia as a peddler of Yankee notions; and there is a good description 
of the itinerant merchant and his reception upon the plantations, which 
suggests a new side of plantation economies. The son Osear, with the 
rest of the family, followed the father in 1854, and lived in Georgia until 
the close of the civil war. The father then came to New York and set 
up in business, and wealth speedily poured in upon the family. At this 
point the narrative ceases to be socially significant, and acquires such 
value as the public experiences of Mr. Straus possess. 

As early as 1882 Mr. Straus was engaged in politics, and apparently 
possessed of enough means to do as he pleased. He was of independent 
persuasion, appearing in turn as a Cleveland democrat, a Roosevelt re- 
publican, and a progressive. His public service included three missions 
to Turkey as minister or ambassador, service as secretary of commerce 
and labor under Roosevelt, and a considerable amount of unofficial or 
advisory work. The occasional letters he prints indicate that he stood 
well with five presidents, but there are few instances where his “person- 
al vignettes’ or relations of fact add much to our knowledge. [le 
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yields frequently to the temptation to write the history of his times, as 
though it were a part of his life whether he had a direct connection with 
it or not. : 

The historical contribution of the volume is chiefly in its support of 
conclusions already reached, and in its friendly gossip of polities for 
thirty years. 

Freperic L. Paxson 


The British in Iowa. By Jacob Van der Zee. (Iowa City: State his- 
torical society of Iowa, 1922. 340 p.) 

This contribution from the prolific pen of Mr. Van der Zee is dressed 
in the attractive form we have come to expect from the State historical 
society of Iowa. Apparently the material available for a study of the 
British in lowa has not made it possible to produce a volume which 
measures up to the high standard set by the author in his Hollanders 
of lowa. The present volume is a chatty, gossipy, readable book, some- 
what wearisome in spots, causing the reader to ask himself if the ex- 
perienced and skilled author ought not to have omitted a plethora of 
trivialities and details and to have compressed the material into a book 
one-half the size. A thumbing of the index is a revelation of careful 
indexing and of ‘‘mint, anise, and cummin.’’ There are many entries 
similar to the following: ‘‘Allen, W. T. B., membership of, in Prairie 
Club’’; ‘‘ Allison, Judge, presence of, at dance’’; ‘‘ Anderson, Ed., part 
of, in football game’’; ‘‘Benson, Mrs., presence of, at pienic’’; ‘‘Coach 
horn, losing of’’; ‘‘Reade, R., part of, in ‘tug of war’.’’ More than one- 
half of the 299 notes and references are to newspapers, and sometimes 
doubts arise as to the critical use made of this slippery material. 

The author’s historical training has enabled him to write a book 
which rises above the level of those ‘‘histories’’ which glorify a race 
and exaggerate its contribution to the state and nation. The first part 
gives a brief account of the early settlements in the state, the attempts 
to stimulate immigration, and the numbers residing in the counties at 
certain intervals. Part 2 is a history of the colony in the vicinity of 
Le Mars established by the Close brothers, land speculators, whose 
extensive advertising and connections in England attracted their coun- 
trymen who were mainly of the ‘‘better class’’—many of them well 
educated and accustomed to a life vastly different from that of the bulk 
of our immigrants. The Close brothers became wealthy by placing 
tenants on their lands and by selling them at a comfortable profit. They 
also made the experiment of accepting young ‘‘gentlemen’’ farm pupils 
for a fixed compensation. Aside from the typically English social di- 
versions of the immigrants, the colony seems not to have left a marked 
impression on the state, either along agricultural or political lines. 
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Many made a failure of farming; some made shipwreck of their careers 
and fortunes; and a number left the state in favor of some other part of 
the country or to return to their native land. 


GeorGe M. STEPHENSON 


The trend of history, origins of twentieth century problems. By Wil. 
liam Kay Wallace. (New York: The Maemillan company, 1922, 
x1x, 372 p. $3.50) 

The author has a philosophy of history and decided opinions on what 
is the proper method in the writing of history; he is conscious of the 
shortcomings of history as generally written. ‘‘History is the book of 
life of mankind. Its funetion is primarily interpretative. Historical 
interpretation means the selection of those relevant factors out of the 
mass of past events which stand in significant relation to the present 
moment.’’ Too much attention has been paid to political history, he 
says. ‘‘History must henceforth be approached from an institutional, 
not from an individual or national standpoint. The theoretical back- 
ground of social practice must be inquired into. In this brief survey | 
would point the way to this method of history. . . I would present 

the origins and background of present-day social phenomena.”’ 

He writes in ‘‘this new historical spirit,’’ and says that “all the re- 
search of historians, all the delvings of students into texts and yellow 
parchments to eke out the minutiae of facts, . . . the ‘mere dross 
of history,’ are in themselves worthless unless linked up with the eur. 
rent of events.’’ There is ‘‘a pattern of purpose in social life,’’ which 
he promises to unfold along with an understanding of the significance 
of the course of events. 

At times the reader is taken back to the great days of the Greeks and 
the Romans, he is piloted to China and Persia and Egypt, through the 
days of Magna Carta, the crusades, the reformation, the Declaration and 
the Bill of rights, but the major part of the book is devoted to the 
later eighteenth and the nineteenth century. In this period the chapters 
contain a consideration of developments in America and England and 
nearly ever country of Europe. 

Probably the main purpose of the book is ‘‘to inquire more minutely 
into the fundamental political principles which have influenced the 
growth of the new theories of State and of social organization’’; ‘‘his- 
torical data’’ are used ‘‘not so much as guides as for illustration’’; 
‘*eonclusions’’ are drawn ‘‘synthetically’’; the inquiry is pursued ‘‘in a 
philosophical mood, without perverting history, or distorting theory,” 
‘*to formulate conclusions which will approach nearest to truth as un- 
folded to us in our era.’’ So much for the author’s profession of faith. 
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The book may fairly be said to be concerned mainly with political 
thought and theories. The following words and phrases, which bulk 
large in the treatment, may best indicate the character of the subject- 
matter: the politico-theistie concept of the state; the politico-juridie con- 
cept; the political theorists of the seventeenth century; divine right of 
kings; representative government; genesis of constitutional government ; 
rise of publie opinion ; concept of humanity ; the idea of progress ; politi- 
co-juridie ideology ; the influence of French political theory ; the middle 
class mind; cosmopolitanism; influence of the physiocrats; economic 
independence; the idea of nationalism; the new concept of liberty; the 
policy of legitimacy ; new schools of polities; the socialist doctrine ; the 
triumph of the middle class; capitalism; chartism; metaphysical char- 
acter of politics; the teachings of positivism; utilitarianism ; comparison 
of German, French, and English theory; racial influence ; imperialism ; 
extension of the suffrage; communism; economic interpretation of his- 
tory; democratic doctrines; historical materialism; the nation-state; the 
new nationalism; the motives of public policy; neo-Machiavellianism ; 
realism; realpolitik; pessimism; the politico-economie theory of state ; 
new functions of the state; the new absolutism; the first international 
movement; the role of the proletariat ; megalomania of the epoch; dual- 
ism in polities; the new Europe; the eastern question; the Congress of 
Berlin ; Bismarckian doctrines ; Kulturkampf ; international polities; the 
super-state. 

Through it all, interpretation clearly has the right of way, and the 
‘‘mere dross of history’’ is seldom allowed to interfere. Interpretations, 
explanations, and cause and effect relationships are presented with the 
greatest facility in startling rapidity and frequency — indeed to such an 
extent as to be warranted only when the deepest scholarship and most 
profound mastery are assured; the reader must be reminded of the 
saying of one of the greatest philosophers that one is sure of generaliza- 
tions only to the extent of his mastery of the details on which they are 
based. A few authorities are cited in footnotes, but no bibliography is 
presented. The average reader will be given pause on nearly every 
page, and may say to himself: ‘‘Perhaps some of these statements are 
true, but I would like to see more of them proved, and some of them I 
am convinced are not true.’’ 

C. 8. BoucHer 








NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Edited by Lester B. Shippee 


The Indiana historical society reprints as number 10 of volume 7 of its 
Publications Charles W. Moores’s article on ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln, law- 
yer,’’ which was originally published in the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican bar association for 1910. Mr. Moores has revised and enlarged his 
original paper. 


Number 4 of volume 6 of the Michigan history magazine, dated 1922 
with no month specified, is given up to the usual collection of contributed 
articles. The most important of these is devoted to a discussion of ‘‘The 
beginnings of Dutch immigration to western Michigan, 1846,’’ by Henry 
S. Lucas. 


The Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography for January, 
1923, contains a continuation of A. T. Volwiler’s account of ‘‘George 
Croghan and the westward movement (1741-1782),’’ and prints a ‘‘ Diary 
of Wm. F. Higbee of a trip made to western Pennsylvania in 1816-17,”’ 
prepared for publication by William H. Woodwell. 


In the Palimpsest of February, 1923, Bruce E. Mahan writes about 
‘A confederate spy,’’ one John Y. Beall, who in the spring of 1864 took 
refuge in the Chew home in Cascade, Iowa. The other article is an 
adaptation from J. M. D. Burrows’ Fifty years in Iowa called ‘‘ Ven- 
tures in wheat,’’ and tells of early speculation in this commodity. 


Two recent bulletins of the extension division of the University of 
Iowa, numbers 85 and 86, contain aids for history teachers prepared by 
members of the department of history. Number 85 deals with ‘‘The 
correlation of history and geography,’’ and was prepared by Louis 
Pelzer and Clara M. Daley, and in number 86 Walther I. Brandt takes 
up ‘‘The high school library.’’ 


The American economic review for March, 1923, is devoted for the 
most part to papers dealing with various phases of the European situa- 
tion. There are, however, three papers of general interest in the Amer- 
ican field; these are ‘‘Company unions vs. trade unions,’’ by Henry R. 
Seager ; ‘‘The tariff act of 1922,’’ by Abraham Berglund; and a “‘ Finan- 
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cial argument for federal aid to education: a criticism,’’ by Rufus S. 
Tucker. 


The Missouri historical review for January, 1923, has another install- 
ment of Wiley Briton’s ‘‘Pioneer life in southwest Missouri.’’ Other 
articles in this number are ‘‘The Missourian,’’ by Walter B. Stevens; 
‘‘A century of Missouri music,’’ by Ernst C. Krohn; ‘*‘ How Clay county 
celebrated her centennial,’’ by Mrs. Ethel Massie Withers; ‘‘The five 
oldest newspapers in Missouri,’’ by Grace L. Gilmore; and the ninth 
article on ‘‘Shelby’s expedition to Mexico,’’ by John N. Edwards. 


The Historical outlook for January, 1923, contains several contribu- 
tions of interest to the student of Mississippi valley history. F. J. 
Klingberg and Andrew Jackson tell about the ‘‘Personal traits of Pres- 
ident Andrew Jackson’’; Ella Lonn discusses the ‘‘ Fields for research 
in southern history after reconstruction’’; Julie Koch writes on ‘‘ Possi- 
bilities for research in New Orleans’’; and E. M. Violette considers the 
‘Study of state history in the high schools of Missouri.’’ 


The division of publications in the United States department of state 
has recently issued a little pamphlet called A short account of the de- 
partment of state of the United States (Washington: Government print- 
ing office, 1922). This handy little compendium contains a list of the 
officers of the department, and then traces the evolution of the depart- 
ment and, in several chapters, outlines the duties pertaining to the 
various divisions. For a convenient working manual this little publica- 
tion is admirable. 


In the Report of the librarian of congress and report of the superin- 
tendent of the library building and grounds, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922 (Washington: Government printing office, 1922), the stu- 
dent of western history notes many accessions of particular interest in 
his field. Among the manuscripts received during the year are some 
papers relating to the French title to America, the John Tyler Morgan 
papers, some Lincoln material, the transcripts of British, French, and 
Spanish diplomatic documents made for Henry Adams while he was 
working on his History, a few Jackson letters, and some Grant papers. 


In the Indiana magazine of history for December, 1922, J. William 
Lester, historical secretary of the Lake county old settlers’ and historical 
society, has brought together a series of reminiscences from old settlers 
of the Deep river region ; many of these pioneers are old enough to have 
been among the first inhabitants of Lake county, which was organized in 
1837, four years after the first white man established a permanent home 
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in what was then a wilderness on the old Pottowatomie trail. Other 
studies in this number are ‘* Tecumseh and Pushmataha,’’ by J. Wesley 
Whicker ; ‘‘ Pioneer life in Boone county,’’ by Jane Gregory Stevenson ; 
‘*Pennville,’’ by Ida Helen McCarty, and ‘‘Pioneer homesteads,’’ by 
John MeCleve Knox. 


The Black Hills engineer, published by the South Dakota school of 
mines, in the January, 1923, number, has ‘‘A brief history of the South 
Dakota state school of mines,’’ written by the president, C. C. O’Harra, 
According to the synopsis in the table of contents it ‘‘recounts the 
events attendant upon the establishment of the School of Mines, the 
early building operations, the organization and development of the 
board of trustees, the faculty and courses of study, the difficulties en. 
countered and the success achieved, and lists all faculty members and 
other officers from the beginning to the present time who have, in any 
way, had immediate connection with the direction and work of the in. 
stitution,’’ 


Jay J. Sherman, in the January, 1923, issue of the Jowa journal of 
history and politics, has a long study of the ‘‘History of the office of 
county superintendent of schools in Iowa.’’ Louis B. Schmidt prints 
two articles, one on ‘‘An unworked field in Mississippi valley history,”’ 
and the other on ‘‘The westward movement of the corn growing indus- 
try in the United States.’’ In the former the ‘‘unworked field’’ is that 
of agricultural history in its varied aspects, and Professor Schmidt 
makes many suggestions as to profitable points of departure. The 
article is in essence the paper presented at the lowa City meeting of the 
Mississippi valley historical association in 1922. 


se 


The Minnesota historical society, in pursuance of a resolution to catch 
up with its History bulletin, has brought out the first number of volume 
5, February, 1923, and announces that ‘‘two double numbers of the 
Bulletin, for February-May and August-November, 1922, which will com- 
plete volume 4, are to be published as soon as possible. Meanwhile it is 
expected that the subsequent numbers in volume 5, begun with the 
present issue, will appear regularly.’’ This February issue contains an 
article on ‘‘The fur trade in Minnesota during the British régime,’’ by 
Wayne Stevens, and ‘‘The story of the Grand Portage,’’ by Solon J. 
Buck, superintendent of the society. 


‘*Early days of the maritime fur-trade of the northwest coast’’ is 
the title of an article by Judge F. W. Howay appearing in the March, 
1923, number of the Canadian historical review. W. A. McIntosh, in a 
study of ‘‘Economie factors in Canadian history,’’ gives the substance 
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of two lectures delivered in the summer of 1922 at the School for his- 
torical research at Ottawa. With a point of view, as the writer states in 
a footnote, ‘‘suggested by the writings of Professor F. J. Turner and 
the late Professor G. S. Callender,’’ the article seeks to emphasize some 
of the broader economic lines of Canadian development. ‘‘Canada,’’ 
says Mr. McIntosh, ‘‘is a nation created in defiance of geography, and 
yet the geographic and economic factors have had a large place in shap- 
ing her history.’’ 


The Proceedings of the seventieth annual meeting of the State histori- 
cal society of Wisconsin calls attention to its manuscript accessions of 
the past year. Among these are the Conover papers, donated by Mrs. 
C. M. Morris of the Wisconsin branch of the National society of colonial 
dames, the Alfred K. Hamilton lumber papers, the papers of Thomas T. 
Smiley of Nashville, the papers of Julius Schlaich, covering a period 
from 1800 to 1918, and two diaries, one the journal of Johann F. Die- 
derichs and the other ‘‘a record of the observations and experiences of 
Eli Stilson, who came to Wisconsin in 1845 and settled in Oshkosh.’’ 
In an appendix the superintendent of the society, Joseph Schafer, re- 
views the matter of the Draper collection and the claim preferred by the 
state of Tennessee to certain of its documents. 


Major George Bernard Erath was born in Vienna, Austria, in 1813; in 
1832 he came to America ; and in 1833 he was in Texas. As a young man 
in this frontier community he became known both as a surveyor and as ar 
Indian fighter. In 1886, old and blind but still mentally vigorous, he 
dictated his memoirs to his daughter, who put them in shape for publi- 
cation in 1916. This manuscript is now published by the Texas state 
historical association in the Southwestern historical quarterly, the first 
installment being in the issue of January, 1923. The same magazine has 
the sixth installment of the Bryan-Hayes correspondence, carrying it 
down to the early part of 1877. The fourth part of Anna Muckleroy’s 
account of the ‘‘Indian policy of the republic of Texas,’’ and Charmion 
Clair Shelby’s ‘‘St. Denis’ declaration concerning Texas in 1717’’ are 
the other major contributions to the issue. 


In the March, 1923, Wisconsin, magazine of history, Mr. Schafer pre- 
sents a second study of ‘‘The Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin.’’ 
This issue contains the concluding installment of Frederick J. Starin’s 
diary of a journey to Wisconsin in 1840, as well as a series of letters by 
Jakob and Ulrich Biihler written at various times between 1847 and 
1877. Contributed papers include ‘‘The Grand army of the republic 
and the Wisconsin department,’’ by Hosea W. Rood; ‘‘Empire: a Wis- 
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consin town,’’ by W. A. Titus; ‘‘Micajah Terrell Williams — a sketch,” 
by Samuel M. Williams; and ‘‘ Wisconsin,’’ by William Ellery Leonard, 
The last paper, according to an editorial note ‘‘presents a poet’s vision 
of Wisconsin, historical and actual. It differs, at least in form of state. 
ment, from the historian’s vision, and probably no historian would 
agree with the poet’s statement in all matters of detail. But whoever 
is able to thrill at the sight of an eagle sailing above the mountain crests, 
will rejoice in this stark new phrasing of the story of our state.”’ 


In the American political science review for February, 1923, Burton 
Y. Berry has a paper on ‘‘The influence of political platforms on legis. 
lation in Indiana.’’ Mr. Berry concludes his study with the statement: 
‘The last twenty years in Indiana illustrate the predominance of the 
governor over the platform. We have seen that nearly fifty per cent of 
the governors’ suggestions, which cover twice the number of subjects 
and amount of legislation that is covered by the platform planks, haye 
been enacted by the legislature. The platform planks which the goy- 
ernor takes into his message and makes administration measures, receive 
the largest percentage of success, as over seventy per cent of such plat. 
form-message suggestions are enacted by the legislature. In consid. 
ering the planks of the platform not supported by the governor during 
the last twenty years, only about fifty per cent were carried into effect 
by the legislature. Thus, a platform plank has double the chance for 
enactment if it is supported by the governor than has a platform plank 
which has not received the governor’s support.”’ 


The January, 1923, number of the Register of the Kentucky state his. 
torical society is given up entirely to the printing of the first part of 
the ‘‘Certificate book,’’ with a brief explanatory introduction by the 
editor, H. V. MeChesney. According to the editor’s preface this book, 
which was in the possession of the clerk of the Fayette county court, ‘‘is 
the official record kept by the clerk of the Commission which heard 
proof of claims to settlements and pre-emption rights by early settlers in 
Kentucky, and issued certificates to the claimants which answered 1! 
lieu of deeds.’’ In the preface is found an account of the commission — 


its personnel and the manner in which it performed its functions. The 
following is a sample of the kind of entries found in the certificate book. 

‘‘Robert Esspie this day Appeared and claimed a preemption of 41)’ 
acres of Land being Settled in this Country & made Corn in the yea 
1778 as Appears by Testimony lying on the Waters of Paint Lick near 
the land of MeKinnedy at a Spring with the letters R A cut on an Oak 
Tree the Court are of Opinien that the said Esspie has a right to the 
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preemption of 400 Acres of Land according to Law and that a certific- 
cate issue for the same.”’ 

The publication of the book will continue through the two subsequent 
issues of the Register. The editor of this quarterly is to be congratulated 
for bringing this important document to the attention of those interested 
in the history of the old southwest, and making it available to the stu- 
dents of pre-revolutionary western development. 


Sometime, when the harrassed adviser of an aspiring young graduate 
student seeking an advanced degree in the field of economics casts about 
for a research topic which may result in the production of a disserta- 
tion acceptable to the proper committee — sometime this adviser may 
be led to suggest an investigation of the amount of money spent each 
year by the numerous historical societies of all or some section of this 
country. Then, when the thesis is completed and put where it is avail- 
able to researchers in other fields, another adviser may be moved to sug- 
gest to an advisee the possibility of finding out how much and what sort 
of publication results from the expenditure of this money. With abso- 
lutely no idea of what this sum may be, the assertion is ventured that 
if the societies of the Mississippi valley alone were taken into consider- 
ation it would be found that the annual appropriations, subscriptions, 
donations and the like would amount to a sum of very considerable 
proportions — enough, perhaps, to build a stadium, or to be the respecta- 
ble start of an endowment for an institution of higher learning. 

Whether the printed results of this expenditure would serve as a 
respectable beginning for a library is another thing. After one has 
looked through the issues of numerous historical societies and allied or- 
ganizations for some period of time, the thought can but arise: why is 
so much of this material printed? Are these ephemeral ‘‘papers,’’ or 
what not, the kind of thing that really repays the money invested ?’’ 
Essays of a distinctly amateurish cast, ‘‘memorials’’ which are plati- 
tudinous conglomerations of words adding little or nothing to the sum 
total of human knowledge, verses which may or may not be poetry — 
these thing abound. They are interspersed, to be sure, with much that 
is worth while; scholarly articles by men and women who have the knack 
of digging up facts and of casting their findings into readable and illum- 
inating form are not entirely wanting. Then, too infrequently, comes 
the real nugget, some little bit of original material which in itself seems 
relatively unimportant, but which, worked in with other nuggets, forms 
the raw material from which real history may be written. 

When one considers the mass of ‘‘source material’? buried away in 
the files of almost any historical society worthy the name, and puts beside 
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that consideration the printed output of the same organization, the heart 
grows weary. The ‘‘X’’ state historical society has a little diary kept 
by a pioneer years ago, saved somehow from the dustbin or the old 
paper dealer, and preserved to be showed with pride to the chance visitor 
who has strayed in to see the stuffed hide of the two-headed calf or a 
nail taken from the shoe of a horse ridden by General Blank. Yet this 
same state historical society contents itself with printing in its Quwar- 
terly or Magazine or Bulletin the effusions of someone who was dragooned 
into writing an ‘‘article’’ which may be read by a small group of those 
who have a sort of personal affinity with either the writer or the subject, 
but which otherwise will be allowed to gather dust in peace as time 
goes by. This diary, or whatever it may be, on the other hand, would 
had it been brought to light through the medium of printer’s ink, have 
become a permanent addition to the grist of the historian’s mill, and the 
society would have justified its name. 

Presumably there is a certain demand for this stuff of fleeting value 
which so often crowds the pages of historical publications. It may be 
that it means something in dollars and cents, that it secures members 
or awakens interest which may mean a small legacy sometime. But even 
if this is the case, is it necessary to cater exclusively to such a clientele! 
Will it not be satisfied with smaller rations, a more limited diet? 

After all, the so-called historical society ought to be made to deserve 
its name. It ought to be made to produce something which will have 
permanent value. And is there anything more important, in the long 
run, than bringing to light and to usefulness the accumulated writings, 
humble though they may be, which, sifted, analyzed, weighed, compared 
with other testimony, allow the historical world to revise and clarify the 
story of the past? 
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